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“6 ar ei iff : oP Wel: b “I would not part with that group of oak trees for $5,000 each,” re- © The D. T. E. Co.. Ine., 1923 
in oil b lam ; “ “ 

a the Wm. Wrictes Estate marked the owner of a beautiful country home recently. And if they 

at Lake Geneva, Wis. should be lost, I would not consider my property worth half the price it 


cost me. Those trees make the place ! we 

Have you ever given thought to the money value of your trees? Sup- 
pose you were buying your place minus its trees—trees which nature has 
been Sap ss centuries in producing—what would you pay for it? You 
probably wouldn’t want it at any price. Even though you could buy in 
surance, money is a poor substitute for a fine old tree—for that is the 
one thing which money cannot replace in your lifetime. 

Davey Tree Surgery is the surest, safest form of tree insurance that 
you can buy. Davey Tree Surgeons are trained in the science of saving 
trees as living, breathing things. They save trees without guessing or 
experiment—when they can be saved. Back of them is an organization 
of established stability, a generation of ripe experience, and a fine tradi 
tion of conscientious service. 

Every year an appalling number of beautiful trees die needlessly 

victims of neglect. Disease, decay, insect enemies are ever at work— 
\mong the prominent erved fatal structural weaknesses are a constant menace. Put your mind at 
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be Dave 22teee Surcedns rest about your trees now. 
are the following: = ae 
gh iteatine | Kimani Davey Tree Surgeons are near you—if you live between Boston and JOHN DAVEY 
Hon. Charles R. Crane Kansas City or in California. Write or wire nearest office for ex- Father of Tree Surgery 
Seed re Dp; amination of your trees without cost or obligation. Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
enry ay 1er< 
Bak: cs ar ha THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 39 Elm Street, Kent, Ohio. 
‘ishet sody orporation 
\merican Rolling Mills Co, Branch offices with telephone connections: New York, Astor Trust Building, 
South Side Sportsman’s Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street; Boston, Massachusetts Trust Building; Phila 
Club delphia, Land Title Building; Baltimore, American Building; Pittsburgh, 331 
Phillivs Exeter Academy Fourth Avenue; Buffalo, 110 Franklin Street; Cleveland, Hippodrome Build- 
American Telephone & ing; Detroit, General Motors Building ; Cincinnati, Mercantile Library Build- 
Telegraph Co, ing; Chicago, Westininster Building: St. Lowis, Arcade Building; Kansas 


City. Scarritt Bauilding; . Los Ingeles, Ga ‘land Building; Montreal, 252 
Laugauchitere, West. 
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Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co.. Inc., and the public is cautioned against those 


falsely representing themselves. An agreement made with the Davey Company and not with an individual is certain evidence of 
genuineness. Protect yourself from impostors. If anyone solicits the care of your trees who is not directly in our employ, and 
claims to be a Davey man, write headquarters for his record. Save yourself from loss and your trees from harm. 
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Register for the November Elections 


| hice = voter in Akron must register for the No- 
vember elections on one of the four days—Octo- 
ber 4, 11, 19 or 20. This ruling applies to each 
person regardless of whether or not he or she regis- 
tered for the primaries. 


If we are not satisfied with existing conditions in 
government, there is only one way to remedy them 
and that is to exercise the privilege of franchise. 
The man or woman who refuses or neglects to do 
this loses his right to make criticisms of local, state 
or federal management. Cast your vote, then help 
to bring about better government through construc- 
tive criticism. 


* kK * *K 


In this connection we should like to reprint a few 
words from the first sermon delivered in the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church by the new minister, 
Dr. John Hutton, on the ideal way to vote. 


“We should pass,” he said, “up through corri- 
dors guarded on each side by the marble figures of 
the great men of our race so that as we pass them 
our souls would be passing through a kind of moral 
purgation, until by the time we arrived at the ballot 
box, the ballot box would have for us something of 
the significance of the altar. There, we should reg- 
ister our vote—there, that is to say, we should say 
what it is that we want life to be, what we believe in. 


“Even in the shabby circumstances in which our 
voting now takes place,..... , the unplaned white 
wood, the cheap jute, the cheap pencil, the string, 
and all the degrading incidents of an election,..... ; 
for those who have eyes to see, there is still some- 
thing great and solemn in recording a vote.” 
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The Unmailed Vote 


Fred E. Ayer 
Dear Ladies: 

HAVE been asked to write upon the subject “The 

Failure of the Nineteenth Amendment and 
Why?” It is a stupendous task because most of the 
people whom I consulted lost all interest in constitu- 
tional amendments after they had counted up to 
eighteen. It-was first necessary to define the subject 
which I was expected to write about. Not all writers 
do this. 

Diligent inquiry disclosed the fact that originally 
the constitution required that all voting and office 
holding should be done by the mailed sex. As time 
went on, coats-of-mail ceased to be adequate protec- 
tion against the slings and arrows of enraged wom- 
anhood and it seemed wise (or at least, expedient) 
to amend the constitution so that either sex, or both, 
might suffrage. 

Immediately, the unmailed sex made her first 
serious mistake. She became (or continued) in- 
quisitive. She wanted to know something about the 
candidates who were running. Whether or not they 
stood for gambling and immorality; whether they 
were experienced and intelligent; whether there 
were to be two or four elected, and a lot of other 
equally silly questions. Then the new voter was 
confronted with the difficulty of discovering where 
such information was obtainable, and pursuing tra- 
ditional custom she went to her usual fountain-head 
of worldly wisdom. Her lord and master with an 
air of benign condescension mixed with pitying dis- 
dain instructed her that she might ride an elephant 
and hang a cross on the toes of an eagle; or that she 
was free to select Balaam’s old-time beast of burden 
and inscribe a neat little “X’’ inside a circle topped 
by the king of the barnyard. 

Had every husband, brother and lover had before 
him the little quotation, ‘‘Nothing is so useless as 
advice on how to handle women’ which someone 
thoughtfully pasted on my office clock the year that 
my department was made co-educational, the afore- 
mentioned advice would have been withheld. The 
ladies had no desire to pin their newly acquired bal- 
lots to the tail of a beast of burden, nor to worship 
at the foot of a cross erected in the shadow of the 
wings of a bird, be such fowl either wild or domesti- 
cated. So she placed her husband in the embarrass- 
ing position of having to admit ignorance or pre- 
varicate, and the experienced husbands saw no good 
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reason for departing from their usual practice. 

Now consider some of the results of this prying 
into public affairs. Since the adoption of the nine- 
teenth amendment, divorces have increased by an 
alarming percentage. Why? Because wives have 
pestered their husbands with questions about candi- 
dates and bond issues until the poor men have been 
driven to the court of domestic relations where they 
have humbly petitioned to be allowed to live alone 
and vote a straight ticket. Women have invaded our 
city councils and insisted on having clean streets 
and clean city halls thus surrounding the men with 
an environment to which they are totally unaccus- 
tomed except in their own homes and not there when 
mother and the children are on vacation. 

Much was expected of the ladies in the work of 
smoke prevention. Husbands by the hundreds tes- 
tified that their wives were one hundred and one per 
cent efficient when it came to preventing smoke in 
the house, especially in the parlor. Orators in favor 
of the amendment painted beautiful pictures of this 
same female efficiency applied to the prevention of 
smoke in the factories, and what happened? ‘The 
women were granted the right to suffrage and then 
they started smoking cigarettes! They did this be- 
cause they believed that they had a perfect right to 
do anything that the men did. Our city smoke in- 
spector has traded on this idea and is forming a 
smoke prevention committee upon which any woman 
can serve who is a member of some civic organiza- 
tion and regardless of whether she smokes cigar- 
ettes or a pipe. 

The new voters, however, upheld political tradi- 
tion by not voting in the primaries. In Akron the 
vote cast in the primaries of 1919 (women did not 
vote) was less than seven thousand, and in 1923 it 
was over fourteen thousand. This indicates that 
every man who voted in the primaries of 1919 took 
his wife with him in 1923. The number of voters 
in Akron is a trifle less than forty-five thousand, if 
only one-third of these are women, they have enough 
votes to carry the primaries any way they wish, as- 
suming, of course, that the women can agree on the 
way they want them carried. 

And so. woman’s suffrage is a failure because it 
has not accomplished the things that were expected 
of it although it has had three or four years to do 
it in. Look what the men accomplished in less than 
a hundred and fifty years! People were not satis- 
fied when the kings ruled and no one was allowed 
to vote; unrest gradually developed while men alone 
were allowed the right of suffrage; we are not con- 
tent with conditions existing with both men and 
women voting; there is only one thing left to do, 


disenfranchise the men. 
* * * 


“T have come to see life, not as the chase of a 
forever impossible personal happiness, but as a 
field for endeavor toward the happiness of the 
whole human race. There is no other success.” 


—William Dean Howells. 
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“We have just removed a pair of 
Goodyear Cords with the beveled 
All-Weather Tread from one of 
our Cadillac closed cars, which 
gave us about 18,000 miles on the 
rear. They were then transferred 
to the front and one of them blew 
at 24,400 odd miles. The other 
one still shows considerable ap- 
parent value and we are carrying 
it as a spare...QOn our trucks 
these tires give us practically @@@ 
same kind of service.” = 
Warp Company, Worcestg 

* & & 
“T am using Goodyear C, 
withthe beveled All-We 


and | believe you O 


problem of tire trou! 
Browne, Lockhart 

* «f 
“T drove the first/y 
Cord Tires on nJ 
16,000 miles, ar) 
good when I too” 
had six Goody 
my Hupmobile 
car 26,129 mil@ 
atire.’—R.V.§ 
boro, N.C. §& 


“We have seen Goodyear after 
Goodyear run12,000to15,000 miles, 
some even as high as 19,000 miles. 
We have in mind one Franklin that 
has been driven nearly 20,000 miles 
to date, and which had three of the 
original Goodyear Cords in use and 
the fourth being carried as aspare.”’ 
— Harry CLeNDENIN, General 
Manager, Guilford Motor Car Co., 
Creensboro, N.C. 
* * * 
"™ set of Goodyear Cord 
ce beveled All-Weather 
Shave already run 
00 miles over farm 
gh fields and pas- 
Sg yar to have from 
". \les more service 
Px also put in a 
Fy ube made—the 
4 vurist Tube.” — 
4p vita Falls, Tex. 


f _ H. Stone, 


HE satisfaction delivered users by Goodyear Cord 

Tires is proverbial. That satisfaction now is deeper 
and more intense than ever before. The brilliant per- 
formance of the new Goodyear Cord Tire with the 
beveled All-Weather Tread is the reason. Read what 
these typical Goodyear users say, then ask yourself if 
the tires that are good enough to win such enthusiastic 
approval are not the tires you want on your Car. 


appearance yc 
year Cord Ti 
All-Weather 
1,000 miles. T 
ered over 5,00 
believe I will re 
much mileage. 


year Cord Tires w 
All-Weather Tread 
a year or more, and 
excellent service in e 
have tried other kinds, § 
no one makes a mistak@@y 
Goodyear Cords.” —H. O. 
son, Bertram, Tex. 

* * * 
“Just ten years ago today I pur- 
chased my Ford runabout and have 
run it continuously ever since. On 
July 7, 1915, I purchased a pair of 
All-Weather Tread Goodyear Tires, 
and if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, each of the rear tires has 
been off only once, the last one on 
July 2, 1921, for a puncture. The 
entire inner fabric was in perfect 
conditton and the treads are 
scarcely worn down to equal a 
smooth tread tire.”’—WaAtTER M. 
Monrokr, Providence, R. I. 

* * * 
“On my Scripps-Booth there is a 
Goodyear Cord Tire with the bev- 
eled All-Weather Tread that has 
run 23,000 miles and is still going, ”’ 
—C. W. Estes, Brilliant, Ala. 


Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 


| 9 1g my car over 
‘9 at a puncture 

ie t removed these 
| > for thirty dol- 


* 


B Cord Tire wi th 
Weather Tread off 
_/« with 21,486 miles 

_£ was never repaired 
fod all its mileage had 
rough country roads.” 
PLER, Scottdale, Pa. 


* * * 


n August, 1920, I purchased a 
new Studebaker equipped with 
Goodyear Cord Tires. On July 14, 
1922, the right front blew out, and 
upon looking at my speedometer I 
discovered this tire had gone 31,580 
miles without ever having been off 
the rim for any reason. The others 
have shown me over 20,000 miles 
each, all on one- to three-day trips 
in mountainous country with con- 
siderable dirt road travel.’””-—Louts 
G. Puarmer, Lake George, N. Y. 


* * ~ 


“The service I am receiving from 
my Goodyear Cord Tires with the 
beveled All-Weather Tread is most 
assuredly very satisfactory, and I 
believe that they are going to be the 
best tires I have ever used.” —Sam 
A. Ear.ey, Jr., Taylor, Tex. 
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Courtesy The Cleveland Museum of Art 


SILVER CREAMER 
BY PAUL REVERE — 1735-1818 


(Page 8) 
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SHALL HOME OWNERS PAY BURDEN 
OF TAXES IN OHIOP 


Referendum Election on Taft and Albaugh Tax Bills Is Declared to Be Another Round in 


Long Fight Between Taxpayers and Taxspenders 


John E. McCrehen, 


President Ohio Association of Real Estate Boards 


N THE closing days of its last session the State legislature passed over the veto of Governor 

Donahey, the now famous taxation measures known as the Taft bill and the Albaugh bill. 

As these measures provide new and drastic methods for assessing property and collecting taxes 
with the studied purpose of making home owners and real estate owners pay an unjust share of 
the cost of government, our association took a hand in bringing about a referendum election on 


both laws, so that the matter will be squarely be- 
fore the people in November to say whether they 
want higher taxes or not. 

And these bills mean higher taxes, make no 
mistake about that. If the Taft bill is permitted 
to stand it will satisfy all the desires of those di- 
recting expenditures of public money. It pro- 
vides for increasing taxes but makes no provi- 
sion for reducing taxes. It wipes out the Smith 
one per cent law. It directly increases the tax 
on real estate by two mills. Under it real estate 
will continue to bear the unjust proportion of 
taxation for years. Real home rule should pro- 
vide for reduced as well as increased taxes. 

Everyone is hit by higher taxes. The burdens 
put upon property must be passed on down the 
line. But our association is also interested in a 
fair and just system of taxation and would like 
to see Ohio lead the way with a modern system. 
The present laws do not provide such a system. 

I am of the firm belief that the people will de- 
feat both of these bills in the referendum elec- 
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tion. But this result will not be achieved with- 
out a fight. Propaganda will be sent out through 
the schools and churches calling attention to the 
old bugaboo about closing schools, fire and police 
departments and stopping all public work. This 
has been done before but as a matter of fact none 
of the enterprises mentioned ever suffered from 
lack of financial assistance. 


The Albaugh bill provides the ways and means 
for assessing property and its greatest evil lies in 
the fact that its agents are appointed rather than 
elected. Both bills add tremendously to the cost 
of government. 


Not so many years ago it cost only $12,000,000 
to run the government of Ohio. In 1920 the cost 
had been increased to $58,000,000 and in 1923 it 
rose to $72,000,000. 


Is it not time that the ultimate consumer, who 
is also the ultimate payer, as well as the indiffer- 
ent voter awakes to the seriousness of the alarm- 
ing increase in taxes and calls a halt? 


From all of these increases that have been 
loaded on the taxpayer the past few years, precious 
little has been received in the way of benefits that 
were not enjoyed before. 

The real estate boards have no axe to grind, they 
represent no vested interests. ‘The issue is squarely 
between the taxpayer and the taxspender. The les- 
son will be lost on the taxspender however unless 
these laws are overwhelmingly defeated in Novem- 
ber. 


Nonpartisan Effort 


HE women of the state were defeated in their 

effort to have Mrs. Mae E. Stannard retained 
as Matron of the Girls’ Industrial School at Dela- 
ware. It is no secret that the decision sustaining 
the order of removal was generally believed to turn 
upon a political pivot. The fact that the Democrat 
on the Civil Service Commission voted alone for the 
removal was suspicious in itself, to say nothing of 
the fact that practically all outsiders who attended 
the trial fully expected an acquittal. Conversations 
.carried on during the trial with all sort of people in 
attendance brought out a unanimous opinion that 
no conviction could ever have been secured if the 
case had been tried before a civil court. 

The circumstances prove once more that so long 
as the Civil Service Commission remains a creature 
of political creation just so long this sort of thing 
will follow. If we are to have absolutely nonparti- 
san administration it will be necessary to devise new 
methods of procedure. 

If we may suggest a method, we would say the 
C. S. C. should be appointed for terms of at least 
six years, with salary attached sufficiently large to 
attract high type men; appointed by the Governor 
subject to the approval of the Attorney General and 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court; and that all 
decisions rendered should be subject to inspection 
by the three officials above mentioned, and when 
questioned by a majority should be taken into the 
Supreme Court for final disposal. 

However, the thing of supreme importance at this 
juncture is the attitude of the women of the state. 
Will this manifest injustice be allowed to go unre- 
buked? One reply already furnished is that the 
organizations of women now functioning in Ohio 
are nonpartisan. This is supposed to put a period 
to any further activity. But is this the necessary 
and legitimate conclusion? | 

A partisan in politics is one who is passionately 
and blindly a follower of a party or a party leader. 
A nonpartisan is one who declines to follow party 
dictation or approve party decisions when convinced 
they are wrong. Nonpartisanship amounts to noth- 
ing if it fails to recognize this fundamental fact. It 
is therefore sure to follow that when adverse judg- 
ment is rendered party fealty disappears. And it is 
also true that recourse must be had to political 
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machinery to rectify the evil of bad political action. 
Either the party in fault must be defeated within 
the political division to which he belongs, or the 
opposition party must be placed in power with the 
understanding that the evil is to be corrected. There 
is no other method whereby the nonpartisan can 
function with effect. 

At present we know definitely what has been per- 
petrated and who was responsible. There is no 
escape from this. The question then is, are the 
women of the state able to rise above party consid- 
erations and rebuke the guilty by taking care to pro- 
vide a place for political malefactors and see to it 
that those who belong in it are sent there at the 
next election? 

If the judgment now passed upon the action which 
removed Mrs. Stannard is to amount to anything 
then the disapproval of the women must take shape 
before the next election and be used at the polls. 
The politician will laugh at talk. He respects action, 
and action means votes. The men all over the state 
are wondering if the indignation of the women will 
evaporate in wordy resolutions. In fact it is freely 
said that nothing will ever result from this storm of 
indignant remonstrance. 

What have the women by way of reply? 


West Market Street 


AN A meeting of West Market Street residents at 
Portage Path School about the middle of 
August, the question of street cars, busses, improv- 
ing West Market Street and making the street a 
boulevard were discussed. 

Opinion was unanimous against making the street 
a boulevard, since so many main arteries leading to 
the west are now under improvement and, when 
completed, can adequately care for a large part of 
the traffic. 

The question of substituting busses for street 
cars was also rejected because, according to Mr. A. 
C. Blinn of the N. O. T. & L., under existing condi- 
tions it would be impossible for residents of West 
Hill to procure satisfactory service with busses be- 
cause of the number that would be required in busy 
hours. 

Improvements of West Market Street are well 
under way and it is probable that the street will be 
widened to 42 feet, an increase of six feet, from 
West Street to Merriman Road. There is an or- 
ganized opposition to the widening of the street be- 
yond that point, however. 

Considerable apprehension has been expressed 
over the possible damage to the trees along this sec- 
tion of West Market but there are few healthy trees 
between West Street and Merriman Road and the 
wider street would bring the trees in the yards 
nearer the curb and would improve the general ap- 
pearance of the street rather than mar it. 

A committee composed of Messrs. H. E. Andress, ’ 
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W. C. Hall and G. F. Kasch have prepared a peti- 
tion to be presented to the City Council urging that 
West Market Street west of Merriman Road re- 
main at its present width, recommending that boule- 
vard lights be installed not only to Merriman Road 
but to the western limits of the city, and further 
recommending that, if practical, all wires along 
West Market Street be placed underground before 
improvements are made. 


The Proposed Veterans’ Memorial 


f tics constant efforts of a group of local women to 
procure a memorial for all who have given their 
lives in America’s wars has resulted in permission 
being granted for a bond issue of $250,000 for this 
purpose to be voted upon at the November elections. 
lf the issue passes, a building will be erected which 
will contain a large auditorium, recreation rooms for 
all soldiers and ex-soldiers, rooms for the meetings 
of various veteran organizations, a kitchen, dining 
room and other features which would add to the 
comfort and pleasure of all military men. 

Women who have been especially active in this 
work are Mrs. George Stadelman and her com- 
mittee, Mrs. Amelia Cleveland, Mrs. Robert R. 
Kneale, Mrs. M. C. Yost and Mrs. George Wohl- 
wend. 


Cowl i Peers 


AY, Vie the purchase of the winter’s supply of coal, 
a great many things are to be taken into con- 
sideration. We wish to obtain coal which will give 
the maximum amount of heat units, a minimum ash 
and moisture, and one which is smokeless. “Through 
the Chief Smoke Inspector, we have learned that the 
most desirable coal to meet these requirements is 
Pocahontas which ranges in price from $8.50 to 
$10.00 a ton. While the first cost is a bit more, it is 
estimated that where ten tons of ordinary coal are 
needed through a winter, six tons of Pocahontas will 
suffice. The heat units per pound are 15,400, against 

14,000 heat units from Cambridge coal, which has 
twice as much ash and double the amount of mois- 
ture. Pocahontas has the further advantage of be- 
ing a smokeless coal. 

. To those who are in doubt as to the real Poca- 
hontas coal, it is a bright glistening coal of a stringy 
texture. It breaks very easily but the egg or nut 
coal is even more valuable for furnace heating than 
the larger lumps. The West Virginia Splint Coal is 
a semi-smokeless coal and is fairly satisfactory. 

Those who have given thought to the elimination 
of smoke know that Smoke Abatement and Economy 
go hand in hand. Wherever there is excess smoke, 
there is loss in heat units and a correspondingly 
greater cost of operation. In Akron, it is estimated 
that as much as fifty per cent of the smoke comes 
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from the residence section. A large percentage of 
this is due to incorrect firing of the furnace. Steps 
are being taken by the Chamber of Commerce to 
relieve this condition through the distribution among 
school children of booklets which show the correct 
and incorrect methods of firing. They also contain 
rules for a contest among the school children for 
the best composition on ‘Smoke Abatement,” sev- 
eral cash prizes to be awarded. It is hoped that a 
real service will be given by these booklets which 
contain suggestions which will not only assuage the 
smoke but will result in a more economical use of 


fuel. 


It is probable that a very valuable survey of the 
smoke condition of Akron will be made this winter. 
The general plans for this survey are being suggest- 
ed by Mr. H. B. Meller, director of the Mellon In- 
stitute of Industrial Research of Pittsburg and Chief 
Smoke Inspector of that city. If the survey is made, 
the plans will probably be carried out by the Munici- 
pal University Engineering Department under the 
supervision of the professors and graduate students. 
At the time of going to press the final plans have 
not been made, however. Such a survey would de- 
termine the total smoke of various districts, the 
analysis of every plant in the city and recommenda- 
tions for the correction of any undesirable condi- 
tions. ‘Through such a survey, plans would be ar- 
rived at which could effect a saving of at least 
$1,000,000 a year lost through present methods of 
operation. 


Through the efforts of the Smoke Commission 
and the Chief Smoke Inspector, R. C. Demary, a 
number of bad smokers have corrected conditions at 
their plants and each one has been pleased with the 
economy resulting from the changes. The Summit 
Baking Company whose stacks have been a source 
of annoyance to all living in their district, have used 
nothing but the best grade of Pocahontas coal under 
their boilers and ovens for the past ten weeks. So 
great a saving has been effected that they have con- 
tracted for four hundred tons of this fuel. Prac- 
tically every other bakery also is using this smoke- 
less coal. 


Two new boilers of the smokeless type have been 
installed in St. Paul’s Church and the plant of the 
City Hospital is now burning smokeless coal and 
their incinerator has been abandoned. Stokers are 
being installed at the Enterprise Manufacturing 
Company’s plant while the plants of the Thomas 
Phillips Company and the Superior Printing Com- 
pany are being equipped with pulverized fuel units. 
In every case, not only a great saving in fuel is ac- 
complished, but the smoke nuisance is eliminated. 
These are only a few results obtained to date 
through the efforts of the Smoke Commission and 
Chief Smoke Inspector, but they are sufficient to 
show that real headway is being made toward 
Smoke Abatement in Akron. 


— 


SILVER TEAPOT BY JACOB HURD—1701-1758 


Si? S29 be. PLATT 


Through the courtesy of The Cleveland Museum of Art, the illustrations and facts contained in the following article are reprinted 
largely from the Museum Bulletins. 


a ee THOSE who love 
the simple beauty of 
Colonial days find par- 
ticular joy in the work 
of the craftsmen of that 
period. Of the products 
of these early artists, old 
silver plate is perhaps 
the most fascinating. Sil- 
versmithing was one of 
the earliest crafts prac- 
ticed in Colonial Amer- 
ica and was also one of 


SYRUP PITCHER the finest. 
Made by Mr. Horace E. Potter H. D. Ebelein in ‘’The 
f The Potter Studio, Cleveland, : , 
of 1e | ce io, Cleveland Practical Book of Early 


American Arts and 
Crafts” says, “Quite apart from the intrinsic beauty 
and grace of the various objects themselves and 
their value as treasured heirlooms, as most of them 
are, there is attached to them a wealth of historic 
association on account of the silversmiths who made 
them and the part these worthy craftsmen played in 
the affairs of their day and generation. Thus indeed 
our handiwork represents the ‘personalities of men 
who gave to the country the best they possessed in 
the form of service to the church and state and 
thereby assisted in the gradual moulding and weld- 
ing together of the various integral units of Colonial 
life.’ ”” 
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There are many private collections of Colonial 
Silver but the most accessible ones are to be found 
in the museums of the United States, scarcely one 
of which has not a collection of some size. The 
Cleveland Museum of Art began its acquisition of 
old silver some years ago and today it numbers sev- 
eral important examples of this early craft. 

The spout cup by Moody Russell—1694-176 1— 
and the Joseph Hunt Brecht Family Sugar-Bowl by 
George Hanners—1696-1740—are among their 
oldest pieces. 

Moody Russell was born at Barnstable, Massa- 
chusetts, and when very young was apprenticed to 
his uncle, Edward Winslow, the silversmith. His 
grandfather, the Rev. John Russell of Hadley har- 
bored the regicides Goffe and Whalley who died and 
were buried on his grounds. Several pieces of silver 
made by Russell are still to be found in some of the 
churches in Barnstable County. The cup here illus- 
trated was an uncommon type used largely for feed- 
ing invalids and young children. 

One of the charms of our early American silver 
is the simplicity of its design, symbolical of the sim- 
ple life led by the colonists. The Joseph Hunt 
Brecht Sugar-Bowl is typical of this simplicity; its 
undecorated body and handles are devoid of all sug- 
gestions of elaboration. It depends on its beauty of 
line and surface for its appeal to the imagination 
and to the eye. The maker was George Hanners, 
one of the group of silversmiths for which Boston 
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was famous in the eigh- 
teenth century. 


This sugar bowl was 
in reality a caudle cup, 
usually called in Eng- 
land a porringer. Orig- 
inally the catidle cup was 
in domestic service and 
derived its name from 
the fact that it was used 
to hold a warm sweet- 
ened and spiced drink 
called a caudle or “‘caw- 
del.” Although at first 
no doubt merely a secu- 
lar vessel, it soon came 
to be used as a sacra- 
mental service and is fre- 
quently met among the 
plate owned by the various non-conformist bodies 
in the old country. It was natural therefore that in 
the Colonies it should be used as a communion cup 
and most of the examples in this country are owned 
by various church societies. Not a few, however. 
are prized as heirlooms in private families and, if 
used at all, are no doubt used as sugar-bowls, their 
shape and size being convenient for that purpose. 


Another important piece in this Cleveland Mu- 
seum collection is the teapot by Jacob Hurd. Tea, 
originally called chaw from the Chinese word ch’a, 
was, because of its high cost, used in the early days 
of the Colonists only by the wealthy, and the silver 
tea-caddies with their lock and key bear witness to 
the value which the housewife placed upon this com- 
modity. For this reason, teapots, prior to the revo- 
lution, were not common and were usually of small 
size. As we approach the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, the price of tea becomes cheaper and 
the teapots are made larger and in somewhat greater 
quantities. The teapot illustrated was made about 
1750, measures 534 inches in height and has a glob- 
ular body 5 inches in diam- 
eter flattened at the top 
where the circular cover 
surmounted by a finial and 
richly engraved with con- 
ventionalized designs of 
much delicacy is hinged to 
the body with such nicety 
that after a century and 
three-quarters it still makes 
a thoroughly tight closure. 

The handle is of a form 
known as Scotch — silver 
with two ivory insulators 
which act as non-conductors 
of heat. The graceful 
spout forms a perfect bal- 
ance with the handle. This 


teapot on account of its 
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THE JOSEPH HUNT BRECK FAMILY SUGAR-BOWL 
Made by George Hanners, 1696-1740 


SPOUT CUP BY MOODY RUSSELL—1694-1761 


rarity and _ peculiarly 
well-balanced graceful 
form and excellence of 
workmanship may _ be 
considered with the ex- 
ception of the cup by 
George Hanners, the 
most important piece in 
the collection. 

Of great historic in- 
terest is the silver 
creamer (frontispiece) 
made about 1770 by 
Paul Revere of Boston, 
the hero of Longfellow’s 
poem and probably the 
best known of the early 
silversmiths. Paul Re- 
vere was the son of 
Apollos Rivoire, a French Huguenot, who settled in 
Boston in his youth and changed his name to the 
form now so well known. He too was a silversmith 
and from him, his versatile son learned his trade. 
The younger Paul was born in Boston and remained 
there throughout his life. His house still stands on 
North Sguare and is one of the meccas of the Boston 
visitor. He turned his hands to many things be- 
sides the fashioning of silver and among his activi- 
ties were engraving on copper, the manufacture of 
bells and the practice of dentistry. 

Cream pitchers do not antedate 1700. Since that 
time the creamer has developed from the can shape 
with a short nose through the so called helmet 
shape of 1790 to the type of 1800 which was larger 
and often made to match in shape and decoration 
the tea pot, coffee pot and sugar bowl. 


If we search for the reason for the unusual beauty 
of the old Colonial Silver, we shall very likely find 
it in the intimate connection of the ctaftsman with 
the materials and wares he fashioned. In those days 
the apprentice system was in full force and a lad 
whose parents desired him 
to follow the silversmith’s 
craft left the parental roof 
at the age of twelve or 
thereabouts and went to 
live with his master. The 
mysteries of silver working 
thenceforward became a 
part of the very atmos- 
phere in which he had his 
being. The texture of the 
metal is another reason for 
the great beauty of old sil- 
ver and this texture was 
due to the method of work- 
ing it wholly by hand. 
Modern metal rolled out 
before working under 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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The Culture 


ot 
Trees 


C. M. Sherer, 


Director of The Davey Institute 
of Tree Surgery 


Illustrations furnished through the cour- 
tesy of The Davey Tree Expert Co. 


A ROW OF SUGAR MAPLES IN KENT. THIRTY YEARS AFTER TRANSPLANTING 


[’ was at Nebraska City, Nebraska, in 1872 that 
Arbor Day was first observed, and now after 
fifty-one years this custom has extended to every 
state in this great country of ours and to several 
foreign lands. In Ohio, Arbor Day is observed 
about the middle of April following a Proclamation 
by the Governor. One day or even a week or 
month is not enough to do all the planting we desire 
and this is as it should be. 

Many trees are planted more successfully in the 
autumn than in the spring and since success is what 
we most seek as a conclusion of our efforts, no mis- 
take is made by doing at least a part of our planting 
during September and early October. 

Only during the past few years has public interest 
been aroused to the point where almost each indi- 
vidual is thirsting for knowledge which will more 
nearly insure success in planting ventures. 

As previously stated some trees have their chances 
of continued growth 
hanced by being transplanted 
in the autumn. It naturally 
follows from this that some 
are more successfully trans- 
planted inthe spring. Among 
the trees best suited for 
moving in the autumn are 
hard maples, elms, oaks, 
planes and in general all 
hard wooded trees. On the 
other hand the softer wood- 
ed species, such as willows, 
tulip trees, soft maples, 
magnolias and the ever- 
greens thrive best with 
spring planting. ‘This does 
not nedessarty mean rat Fee Ae eee 


trees most suitable for moving at one season cannot 
be transplanted at another season, but only that bet- 
ter chances for success are obtained. This point is 
particularly well illustrated in the case of the ever- 
greens. Practically any authority will tell you that 
the best success is gained by spring planting but in 
spite of this thousands of evergreens are planted 
every fall, especially during late August and early 
September. In the case of the tulip tree, however, 
which belongs to the Magnolia family, it is almost 
impossible to transplant this tree in the autumn. 

Selecting the trees for transplanting is usually at- 
tended by much thought. Real care is needed in this 
selection and oftentimes one is misled by those who 
should know better. 

Just one case will be cited to illustrate this point. 
On page 347 of the June issue of American Forestry 
is an article entitled ‘“‘White Birch Chosen to Honor 
Mothers.” In giving reasons for this choice by The 
American -Forestry Associa- 
tion the author says: 

“The white birch was 
selected because its dig- 
nity and beauty, the shel- 
tering, caressing manner 
of its growth, and its 
whiteness seem. to typify 
the Mother Qualities, to 
be emblematic of that love 
which hovers over our 
cradles and guards us 
through the storms of life 
—never failing, sublime.” 

Now all this and more is 
true of the tree itself, but 
the author in making his 


PRUNED ONE YEAR BEFORE recommendations d i d not 
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tell those whom he urged to plant the White 
Birch, that this particular tree is being very 
rapidly exterminated by a pernicious insect 
which up to the present has bafHled all the 
learned entomologists of the country. At 
the same time the nurserymen of this section 
will recommend and sell white birch trees 
even though they know the almost sure doom 
that will follow. The type of tree desired, 
the soil conditions, water supply, exposures, 
fungous diseases, insect pests and many 
other factors must be given due considera- 
tion in selecting the tree to be transplanted. 

After the selection has been made the next 
problem is to secure the tree of proper size, 
health and vigor to supply the need. Almost 
without exception it is better to go to a re- 
liable nurseryman than to try to get a tree 
from the wild state. This is true because the 
nurseryman anticipates that the tree which he 
is growing will sooner or later be transplanted and 
prepares the specimen for this crisis. Root pruning 
is the attention most needed and is supplied in the 
nursery rows by constant cultivation. On the other 
hand the tree in the wild has no one to think of its 
future and when it is dug for transplanting most of 
its roots are destroyed and only by heroic struggle 
and care can a fatality be avoided. If one antici- 
pates one’s needs a year or more in advance and 
gives a specimen intelligent preparation success will 
be almost assured provided the other very necessary 
requirements are met. 

Trees ranging from two to four or five inches in 
diameter and from ten to twenty or thirty feet in 
height are the most easily transplanted. No mate- 
rial dangers are eliminated by selecting smaller 
trees except in the case of fruit, and in selecting 
larger trees than the maximum given the initial cost 
is so great and the chances of success are so much 
endangered as to make the entire procedure imprac- 
tical. 

We will suppose for 
the sake of illustration 
that we have selected 
a sugar maple three 
inches in diameter and 
twenty feet tall to 
transplant this fall. 
This tree is to come 
from the nursery and 
consequently we shall 
have very little to do 
with its digging. 

However, we should 
take enough interest 
to see that as little 
cutting as possible is 
done to the roots and 
should be doubly sure 
that at no time are the 
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-ELLENT SUGAR MAPLES RECENTLY TRANSPLANTED 


roots exposed to the drying influences of air and 
sun for more than a few minutes. The roots should 
extend radially in all directions from the base a dis- 
tance of about three feet. 

We know when our tree is coming and we have 
made preparations for its reception by digging a 
hole about eight feet in diameter and three feet 
deep. In the bottom of this hole has been placed 
good rich top soil to a depth of about eighteen or 
twenty inches and well settled by water. Nearby ts 
enough of the same kind of material to complete the 
filling when the tree is put in place. 

When the tree arrives it is planted just as quickly 
as possible by setting it in place and placing the dirt 
over the roots. The covering soil should be thor- 
oughly soaked with water, stirred to drive out the air 
and firmly pressed around the roots, then over the 
top, loose dirt is scattered and the whole covered by 
a mulch of straw or leaves. By means of three 
wires fastened to the tree by rubber hose and to 
stakes firmly set in 
the ground wind 
strains are prevented 
from blowing the 
newly set tree out of 
shape. About one- 
third to one-half of 
the top is removed by 
cutting out close to the 
main stem, lateral 
branches which can be 
spared without mate- 
rially injuring the gen- 
eral shape and beauty 
of the tree. In no case 
should the topmost 
branch or leader be re- 
moved. ‘The purpose 

(Continued on 
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“THE DANCING GARDEN, THE FLASK 
AND BORED SIXTEEN 


Marjorie Barkley McClure 


oe see has begun; fall fashions are to the fore; 
the bridge clubs are resuming their bi-weekly 
activities; the bathers at Summit Beach shiver in the 
wind and already, in the dancing gardens, the only 
musical movement is the sibilant, sighing whisper of 
whirling leaves. 

It has been a long season for dancing and swim- 
ming and moonlight motoring; for sandals and 
rolled socks and hot dogs at sun rise. The class 
rooms are filled with brown and gold youth, svelte, 
insouciant, sophisticated and extremely indifferent— 
save from the angle of experience—to the exigen- 
cies of amo, amas, amat. 

In quiet homes, before the log fires of autumn the 
elders are gathered with slowly wagging heads and 
grave troubled eyes. They are at the business of 
discussing youth and its amazing brazenness. It has 
become the custom of the country—this gathering of 
elders—an institution wherein they go familiarly 
through the preamble chorus which deals with the 
pity of it, the pain, the wondering-why and telling- 
how, before they offer their individual declarations 
of faith or gloom and sigh over their conclusions 
that they don’t know; they can’t say; and only God 
in his heaven can tell whether all’s well with the 
world—or not. 

As they change the subject, bieiiinan a hopefully, 
their state of mind is like that of the old colored 
pastor of the Morning Star Baptist Church who con- 
cluded his funeral oration over a backsliding brother 
by saying impressively, “‘An’ we-all, membahs ub de 
Mawnin’ Stah Baptist Church, hopes brudda Jones 
am gone where we specs he ain’t.”’ 

There is a deal of talk—but not too much; a deal 
of blame—that is misplaced and a deal of prophecy 
that is too dark. And though talk is bound to help 
as the first step toward a bettering of conditions and 
though blame, when it saddles itself upon the right 
shoulders, is salutary, dark prophecy is not fair nor 
is it wise since careful thinking is bound to bring 
hopeful conclusions. 
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More of us than will admit it remember the time 
when the talk was all of the dire calamity of women 
in business. It was prophesied that dress reform 
would defemininize for there seemed to be no doubt 
but that trailing skirts, eighteen inch waists and hats 
which carried feathers, flowers, fruit, ribbon and 
fancy ornaments—all—would have to be reformed 
if women were to go into offices. The wise were 
amused over the prophecy for they knew that plain 
clothing would emphasize femininity, not obscure it, 
just as they knew that reasonable divorce laws would 
not break up all homes, as was then prophesied, or 
that railway trains running thirty miles an hour 
through the country would not cause the live stock 
to die of nervous exhaustion. 

To look back at alarming prophecies that have 
been bugaboos to the unimaginative is soothing for 
the mind that suffers unduly over the new youth, 
and to remember that human nature is the same to- 
day that it was twenty-five years ago and a hundred 
and twenty-five years ago is, in the language of the 
patent medicine man, ‘“‘awful good for what ails 
you.” 

When a young devotee of athletics clothes himself 
in football armor we do not think he has suddenly 
become bloated or overweight because his figure 
bulges, neither should we think that because the 
modern girl and boy assume an air of terrific sophis- 
tication, adventure a little to laxly into young love, 
assist nature in the business of coloring their faces 
and behave scornfully toward their elders that they 
really are sophisticated, immoral and scornful. We 
who have lived some score of years and ten (or 
more) ought to know that they are making pretend 
even though they have succeeded in fooling them- 
selves. We know that when we are really sophisti- 
cated we try to forget it and we turn to the simple 
things because we know that to be simple and sin- 
cere and warm hearted is greater happiness, infinite- 
ly better, than consciousness of sophistication. We 
know that “the more we know we know we know, 
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we know we know the less” and we ought not to be 
so gullible as to believe the pose of our young. If 
she would tell you the truth, the average young girl 
would admit that most of the time, under her mask 
of boredom she is trembling with the fear that she 
will betray her limited knowledge. 


Of course in this philosophising it is necessary to 
make division among the youth under consideration. 
We are all too prone to class them in one vast group 
as ‘‘our young people.” ‘That, like dark prophecy, 
isn't fair. They are not one vast group and their 
divisions are not arbitrarily made but by their very 
nature are so distinct as to be unbridgeable. There 
is that smallest group, the natural, earnest student 
who has no concern for dancing nor the frivolities, 
those few who take themselves seriously as do most 
great souls. It is they who in their generation, will 
add to the sum of human knowledge. They are not 
the dancing men nor the baby doll girls. They sel- 
dom appear and we are apt to forget that there are 
such. 


Then there are the fine minded, fine grained 
young thoroughbreds, a minority also, mixed in 
among the army of the average good sort all sprung 
from parents who, in varying degrees, have been the 
pillars of the community and who themselves—these 
children—when their time comes will take their re- 
sponsibilities as they now take their social triumphs 
—with calm assurance. These are the young who 
sound the alarm gongs and they are a distinct and 
far removed type from that pitiful, well nigh hope- 
less lot who are born of darkness, to live in dark- 
ness and to return to darkness. The weak we have 
always with us, the degenerate, the aggressively evil. 
It is they who are the vicious lot. Their sort always 
was vicious and always will be. The great pity is 
that they mingle so freely with the normal boys and 
girls and, too, that the assumed naughtiness of the 
normal gives the abnormal the temerity to sin more 
publicly than heretofore. Sheep’s clothing is not as 
fashionable as it once was. The wolves need hardly 
bother to wear a disguise since, so often, the foolish 
sheep assume the wolf’s skin instead. 


From a group of elders gathered about the glow- 
ing autumn logs came these typical accusations: 


‘They drink. They carry their flasks in their hip 
pockets. The boys drink at dances and the girls 
don’t refuse to dance with them.” 


“They don’t concentrate any more. The class 
rooms are hives of fidgeting. The young people 
can’t seem to get their minds off dancing and jazz. 
Mad tearing around and no reading except the mod- 
ern, hideous, stark naked novels.” 


“They have no modesty, no fineness. They are 
bold and insensitive to the attention they attract.” 


“They spoon almost in public. They think they 
know all there is to know. ‘They scorn advice.” 


These five voices against the accused and only one 
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to plead—‘“‘If they drink and carry flasks aren’t they 
aping their fathers and the leading citizens of the 
present generation? 

‘History does not record that, in the past, young 
girls refused to dance with the men who drank. It 
is not new for girls to be tolerant in manner. Older 
women don’t refuse to dance with older men whose 
breath is alcoholic. Surely it requires more courage 
than a sixteen year old should be expected to have 
to take a righteous tone with an attractive youth. 
If the girls drink and smoke it is pretty apt to be 
mere temporary experimenting in the manners of 
fashionable sophistication. It is not necessarily 
the outward evidence of fundamental depravity. It 
is the fashion. Almost anything goes if it’s the fash- 
ion but fashions pass and that right quickly. 

“The awful dancing! Have you made a tour of 
inspection of the better ones where the nicest young 
dancers go in their own little groups? No? You 
haven’t visited the dance halls? Then go some 
night to the East Market Gardens for instance. Pay 
your right round little sum of admission and step 
into the softly lighted garden whose walls are vine 
hung lattice and whose ceiling is the sky. Notice 
these immodest girls in their round necked blouses, 
their long sleeved sweaters, their pleated skirts and 
sandals. Where’s the immodesty and if it’s so aw- 
ful why? Uniformed censors patrol the floor to tap 
offensive dancers on the shoulder. Where’s the 
jazz? The orchestra is so muted it hardly carries 
to the far corners of the floor. The dancers are 
dignified beyond all sense, the only laughter that is 
audible comes from a group of middle aged people 
who have happened in just for the fun of it. You 
are oppressed by the haughty dignity, the quiet, the 
star radiance, the whispering wind and you remem- 
ber, with lower lip caught between your teeth, the 
dancing to ‘There'll Be a Hot Time in the Old Town 
Tonight’ and you wonder—if you are honest—if 
‘He’s Got Hot Lips’ is any less fine. You remember 
that suggestive song ‘Her Name Was Mary Wood 
But Mary Wouldn’t’ that you sang to shock ‘papa’ 
and the lovely rise you got from him and how your 
innocent little heart was filled with glee. 


‘And as you walk away from the quiet jazz of 
the garden out into the jazz and racket of the East 
Market car line you wonder what all the fuss is 
about. 


“Tf they don’t concentrate at their work the fault 
is probably physical and the condition calls for a 
look into the nervous system....maybe into the 


‘educational system too. And isn’t it possible that 


the baby raised in an automobile as these children 
have been—the product of long generations of 
smokers in a high tension climate—may come hon- 
estly by fidgety nerves? 

“For the novels shoved forward on the book sell- 
ers’ shelves they are not responsible and if there is 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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THE PARIS OF AMERICA 


A. T. Kingsbury 


Illustrations furnished through the courtesy of The 


op ae FRANCISCO is situated on the end of a penin- 
sula which has the Pacific Ocean on one side and 
the Bay of San Francisco on the other. The width 
of this strip of land within the city limits is about 
six miles and its whole length about twenty-six miles. 
The original site of San Francisco, history says 
‘was so uninviting that the first settlers doubted if 
a city of any importance could be built there,—the 
various hills rising in height from 75 ft. to 360 were 
so barren and precipitous.” * * * * “After an at- 
tempt to found a commercial city elsewhere, it was 
evident that no other place within easy distance 
from the ocean, possessed so many advantages for 
the site of a city as the barren peninsula.” 
Consequently the city of San Francisco was found- 
ed here and despite the fact that fires and earth- 
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Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company. 


quakes have threatened the city’s destruction a num- 
ber of times, it has continually grown until at present 
it is one of the most outstanding and commanding 
cities of America and the world. It is truly the 
Paris of the United States. The loyalty of its citi- 
zens to San Francisco is known all over the world. 
It is a center of fashion, of beauty shops, of deco- 
rative studios, of magnificent stores that are really 
commercial palaces, of hotels that rank second to 
none, of restaurants and cafes that are a delight to 
all patrons, of theatres and places of amusement; 
and while one does not hear so much about churches, 
some of the largest church buildings and some of the 
most noted divines are in this city. Chinatown 
within its borders is one of its greatest .attractions, 
bringing Oriental life and customs to the people of 
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America as does no other city in our land. It is a 
city of parks and outdoor life, and its citizens show 
a spirit of hospitality that was at one time the out- 
standing feature of all western cities. 

San Francisco with its half million or more people 
is the money center of the Pacific slope, with its huge 
banking houses with branches thruout the state, its 
Federal Reserve Bank, and its Government Mint. 


After the fire of 1906, the city built what is con- 
sidered by architects and contractors, the most per- 
manent class of buildings possible to erect and while 
constructing these buildings, the ornamental was not 
forgotten so that San Francisco is now a beautiful 
city as well as a substantial one. 


We will now leave our hotel and go down Market 
Street to the Ferry Building and take a pleasure 
boat for a ride around the Bay out through the 
Golden Gate. 

Let us first cross the Bay to Oakland—a city of 
nearly 300,000 people—the Western terminus of 
the Southern Pacific and Western Pacific Railroads. 
This city is fast becoming a great commercial center. 
It has for many years been , 
a residence city for San 
Francisco people; thousands 
and thousands cross the Bay 
on the ferry boats for two 
hours in the morning and 
two hours in the evening; 
and all day long every twen- 
ty minutes, a boat leaves and 
returns from each of the 
many wharves, almost al- 
ways with a large number of 
people aboard. 

Oakland is named for the 
live oak trees which grow in 
abundance thruout the city. 
They are different from the eastern oaks, in that 
they grow low and spread out over much ground. 
The city is beautifully located with a large flat area 
extending from the bay back to the gently sloping 
hills on whose sides thousands of beautiful homes 
are located overlooking the city, the bay and the 
passage way out of the bay to the ocean. Lake Mer- 
ritt located in the heart of Oakland is a beautiful 
body of water and is the outdoor recreation center 
for Oakland people. We leave the civic center of 
Oakland by auto, trolley or train and after several 
miles travel along streets closely builded with homes 
and stores and places of amusement, we arrive in 
the city of Berkeley not knowing when we passed 
out of Oakland and into Berkeley. ‘The city of 
Berkeley is known the world over because of its 
University which ranks among the best of all edu- 
cational centers of all countries. A multitude of 
beautifully designed buildings are situated here and 
there on carefully selected spots in the many hun- 
dreds of acres comprising the grounds of the insti- 
tution where drives of great beauty, walks that de- 
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light the eye and bring joy to the student body, flow- 
ers of almost every variety everywhere and one of 
the greatest among the physical attractions of the 
institution—the immense Greek Theatre are found. 
At this theatre many noted divas have appeared, 
such as Tetrazzini, Nordica, Schumann-Heinck and 
others of equal fame; and such celebrated actors as 
Booth, Barrett and Irving have delighted audiences 
of twenty-five thousand or more, comfortably seat- 
ed, enjoying perfectly with eye and ear everything 
taking place on the stage. Berkeley like Oakland is 
rapidly developing a commercial center although it 
is one of the most beautiful home cities of Califor- 
nia. From its hillsides, one looks across the bay, 
through the Golden Gate into the Pacific Ocean. 

We continue our ride into Piedmont. scarcely 
knowing when we pass out of Berkeley. Piedmont 
is composed of fine types of houses built upon the 
hillsides or down in the valleys. Some are surround- 
ed by many acres of ground and practically every 
one has more ground than is usually found around 
most city homes, giving a combined feeling of homi- 
ness and freedom as unusual 
as it is attractive. 

But we must cross the Bay 
to San Francisco, and re- 
cross to Mill Valley and ride 
to the foot of Mt. Tamal- 
pais — the scenic mountain 
of this part of the state. 
This mountain boasts of 
having the most crooked 
railroad in the world reach- 
ing its summit after more 
dare devil stunts than a 
movie actor would care to 
attempt. The scenery of 
this valley is unsurpassed 
and the thrills of a climb or drive to the top of Mt. 
Tamalpais are enough to satisfy the aching heart 
of anyone who craves outdoor life and excitement. 


Again we take the boat to go out past Mare 
Island where the Government has extensive Army 
and Navy grounds, then to sail alongside Uncle 
Sam’s immense Army quarters called the Presidio 
and beneath the mammoth guns which would speak 
woe to any ship which might undertake to enter the 
harbor on any other than a friendly mission. To 
write a description of Government work in and 
around San Francisco would require an article by 
itself. 


We now pass thru the Golden Gate, skirt the rock- 
bound coast, one of the danger points of the Pacific 
for mariners, and pass close to what is known as the 
“Cliff House’’—a celebrated hostelry and resort 
standing out on the sheer rocks overlooking the 
ocean. This ancient landmark was destroyed by 
fire some years ago but has recently been replaced 
by a modern building perhaps more beautiful but 
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to the writer’s mind lacking in that hospitable atmos- 
phere that made the old one almost irresistible. 


While we are here, we will sail as closely as pos- 
sible to one of San Francisco’s main attractions— 
one in which nature plays a prominent part. We will 
watch the big and little seals come out of the water 
and squirm their way on to what is known as Seal 
Rocks—huge boulders rising high above the ever 
restless waters, and large enough for hundreds of 
seals at a time to lie upon. ‘They bark like great 
dogs. and play with each other like a family of 
friendly puppies; they swim and dive and crawl upon 
the rocks—a mass of animal life as restless as the 
waters in which they live. These rocks are close to 
the shore and the Cliff House, and are a source of 
study and delight to all patrons of this hotel and to 
the multitudes of people who visit these shores al- 
most every day in the year. 


We will now go back thru Golden Gate into the 
Harbor of safety, tie our boat to a dock in the Ferry 
building, get into an auto, drive up Market Street, 
stop and take a quick glance at the beautiful interior 
of the Palace Hotel, then up Geary Street to Union 
Square, stopping for a moment to look at another 
famous hotel, the St. Francis. We ride around the 
square and into Chinatown where Oriental life is 
seen on the streets and in the stores. And up we 
go to the top of Nob Hill, one of the highest points 
in San Francisco, the site of the Fairmont Hotel— 
another well-known hotel. 


We ask for a guide. We are on the roof almost 
on the top of California. The city is at our feet, its 
streets, alleys and highways running in every direc- 
tion, with parks and playgrounds everywhere. State- 
ly commercial buildings, printing houses, churches, 
theatres, Government, State and City Buildings, the 
bay cities already described, the teeming boat life 
on the bay—ferryboats, battleships, cruisers, ocean 
liners, and small craft—make a kaleidoscope of 
marvels. We watch huge vessels go through Golden 
Gate on their way to all parts of the world, and 
come, bringing the wealth and beauty of the world 
to us. 


We take a fresh breath, enter our autos and drive 
to Golden Gate Park. Where to start and how to 
describe this three thousand acre Paradise bewilders 
me but in we go through a gateway of shrubbery 
and trees; the rumble of the street is left behind for 
we are on boulevards as smooth as glass and the 
noise of busy streets gives way to the music of the 
birds singing in the branches. 


Stately buildings are gone and the placid waters 
of the lake and pond take their places. Ducks, 
geese, the swan and wild water fowl float along the 
waters, flowers stand erect or droop over the edge 
of the pool. Ferns and shrubs cover the islands in 
the lakes. A turn in the road brings acres of flow- 
ers into view, some in wild profusion, others in beds 
of ornamental designs; domestic flowers, foreign 
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flowers, flowers from every land and clime for this 
is North America and the Tropics combined. But 
let us stop for a moment—a bit of China, Japan and 
the Orient bids us welcome. We alight, walk 
through Oriental gardens, enter an exquisite tea 
room; a babbling brook flows by our side and soft 
toned birds sing from the low hedges and beds of 
delicately tinted Oriental flowers. A Chinese maid- 
en, daintily gowned in keeping with the surround- 
ings, bids us ‘sit’ and when we do, she asks in soft 
Oriental voice, ““What you have?” Of course, we 
have tea and Chinese cakes—anything coarser would 
be out of harmony with this little touch of heaven. 
You eat, and drink and chat and laugh and enter 
into the joy which this little place produces but we 
must not tarry longer, happy as we are, so we say 
goodbye to the Oriental maids, and they say “Bye”’ 
to us. We emerge from a tree covered road and 
the placid water of the Pacific Ocean comes to our 
very wheels. We are on the Beach Boulevard ex- 
tending from the Cliff House for miles beside the 
Ocean. Restaurants, dancing houses and amuse- 
ment places are along the way but we will turn back 
into the Park, visit Sutro Heights, the conserva- 
tories, botanical gardens, and the Zoo where hun- 
dreds of animals are kept in almost their own native 
habitat—one of the largest Zoos in this country. 


Night is coming on, so let us drive to Twin Peaks 
in the Park, 2,200 feet high. As we wind upward, 
the lights of the great city begin to sparkle. The 
beautiful drive, the many colored plants and the 
trees are fading from our sight. We have reached 
the top, we turn towards the city at our feet. Mil- 
lions of electric lights on land and sea and bay form 
another picture we can never forget. We look up 
into the starlit skies and say with reverence “How 
wonderful are Thy works, Oh, God,” and we look 
down upon the lights at our feet and we say with 
humble pride, ‘‘How wonderful hast thou employed 
the works of God, oh, man,’’ and now as the day has 
said good night to the world, let us say good night 
to San Francisco and rest from our journey by the 


side of the Golden Gate. 


The Forestry Association Outing 


An invitation has been issued by the State Forestry 
Association to all interested in the subject of Con- 
servation and Forestry to attend the two days’ out- 
ing at Bryan Park, September 21 and 22. Equipped 
for over night camping, all guests are expected F'ri- 
day afternoon. Saturday morning the Forestry 
Committee will conduct a trip down the gorge and 
the afternoon will be devoted to various speakers. 
The part women are taking in the problems of State 
conservation will be discussed by Mrs. Wilbur 
Milar. The road from Akron to Columbus, from 
there to Springfield and thence to Bryan Park is 
probably the most desirable route. 
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LETTERS FROM NEW YORK 


Miriam Howell 


In which our New York Friend sees 
America or an Interesting Bit of It 


ERTAIN RUMBLINGS and clankings and squeakings and rustlings, mes enfants, merely indicate 
that The Season is getting her weapons in order to descend upon us in full blast a few weeks 


hence. The terrible problem of “keeping up with things’—books, plays, people, clothes, the 
Joneses and so on ad infinitum, faces us once more. 


I've more or less fortified myself against it by taking a heavenly lazy trip up to Montreal, via 


motor. Isn’t it amazing, how one can go along for years and see so little of one’s own country? My own 
motto seems always to have been “See America Last,” induced by the feeling that I could do that any old 
time, while the chances ‘‘for to be’old this world so wide” must be snatched at the instant they peeped up 
over the horizon. At all events, the Adirondacks were a brand new thrill to me, and crossing them, 
through the majestic quiet of the pungent cool-smelling pine woods was really inspiring and gloriously rest- 


ful. And how beautiful our mountain lakes are! 
Lake George looks like a Titanic sapphire. dropped 


, into its deep mountain setting, and there’s a bit of 


Champlain, edged with Lombardy poplars that Out- 
Como’s Como. I was really very proud of my na- 
tive heath,—I suppose this must have been a gra- 
cious, lovely and unspoiled land once. Why didn’t 
we leave it alone! 


MONTREAL’S FOREIGN ATMOSPHERE 


Montreal was new to me, too, and extremely in- 
teresting. We had the height of New York luxury 
at the enormous Mt. Royal Hotel—(it’s supposed 
to be the largest and most convenient hotel in the 
British Empire )—and the essence of simplicity and 
almost rustic quality when we went outside its doors. 
I was astonished to learn that Montreal is so pre- 
ponderantly French. ‘The quaint little gabled farm- 
houses, the outdoor market place down in the har- 
bor, the slicked-up-for-Sunday young men, out driy- 
ing in a high two-wheeled wagon with their equally 
slicked-up young women almost make one feel one- 
self in Nancy, or Dijon or one of the other smaller 
places that are so much more fundamentally charac- 
teristic of France than is Paris. We did all the 
things that a well regulated visitor is supposed to 
do from shooting the Lachine Rapids and climbing 
Mt. Royal (in the only way I'll ever climb a moun- 
tain—in a victoria!) to having fifteen year old Cli- 
quot every night for dinner. It’s such fun to be able 
to ask for a wine list once more and to order your 
beverages.by vintage! I wonder if you'd be inter- 
ested in knowing how they work the prohibition 
question up there—Quebec, you know is one of the 
two ‘‘Wet’’ Provinces. But they are wet only to 
this extent. You may have beer, ale or light wines 
in the hotels and restaurants. ‘There is not a bar, 
not a saloon in Canada. You can’t buy a cocktail, 
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you can’t buy whiskey except from the government 
which has established Commissionaires in various 
parts of the city. In these Commissionaires, which 
are open only during certain hours of the day, you 
may buy hard liquor—but you may not buy more 
than one bottle at a time. The result is that there 
is almost no drunkenness, there is no lawlessness, 
there is no. bootlegging—except by the Americans. 
As Irvin Cobb once remarked, “Prohibition has 
made America safe for hypocrisy!” Surely their 
way is a saner one. At any rate they are not breed- 
ing a generation of law denters as we are. 


I brought back some lovely homespun scarves, 
made from native flax, and woven on spinning 
wheels by the French peasants exactly as they were 
two centuries ago. We motored and danced and 
golfed and teaed, and had a gloriously irresponsible 
time, these gaieties being interspersed with trips out 
into the country, along the St. Lawrence and to the 
Indian City which lies across the river from Mon- 
treal and has a jaw breaking name ending in “‘onto”’ 
or ““daga”’ or something like that. 


We drove back over the Mohawk Trail, so I was 
unable to motor over to Bar Harbor as I had 
planned. I may go up there at the tail-end of the 
summer to see the Damroschs, just back from 
Europe, and one or two other playmates. 


CERTAIN PLAYS 


Before I left I went to the opening of ‘In Love 
With Love,” a highly amusing trifle by Vincent 
Lawrence, the young golf-editor who has turned 
playwright. He wrote “The Ghost Between” and 
he certainly started off this season with what is gen- 
erally known as a “‘bang”’ for the first of the year’s 
production was his ‘““Two Fellows and a Girl’— 
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Well Cohanized by the great George M.—and “In 
Love With Love”’ both of which look like success. 
Lynn Fontanne has already set a standard of per- 
formances for the coming year by her beautiful 
work in this little comedy. It was an amusing eve- 
ning—a sort of first-first-night, with everybody who 
was in town there. Alice Duer Miller and her fas- 


cinating husband, Deems Taylor, and Mary Ken-° 


nedy, Marc Connelly, Violet Kemble Cooper, May 
Collins the movie ingenue, Brock Pemberton, Frank 
Craven, Augustus Thomas, Alfred Lunt and “‘oth- 


ers.’’ Alfred Lunt is Miss Fontanne’s husband, you ° 


know, and seeing him there reminded me of the 
amusing telegram he sent to his mother when they 


were married. He said, “have made an honest 


woman of Lynn. Have we your blessing?’ ‘To 
anyone who knows how conventional and proper 
Lynn is, it is extremely funny. 


The new plays have been pouring in fast and 
sometime furious. The most popular so far seems 
to be an engaging and delicately ironic little play by 
Booth Tarkington and Harry Leon Wilson, called 
‘“Tweedles” in which the callow youth is again de- 
scribed by the one man who can do it better than 
anybody else in the world. It tells of the absurdity 
of family pride, and pokes fun at it and young love 
and old narrowness in the most humorous and ap- 
pealing way. Donald Meek (what an inspired name 
for that gentle soul) who was so good in “‘Six Cylin- 
der Love” is equally amusing in this. 


The new play which Avery Hopwood has done 
for Irene Bordoni, called ‘‘Little Miss Bluebeard”’ 
also bids fair to be popular. It’s really quite funny, 
there are some quotable lines—quotable, like most 
of Hopwood’s lines, only if you know your audience 
—and Bordoni is as distracting as ever. Her Poiret 
gowns elicited much admiration from the unfair sex 
and her two or three songs delighted every one. 
The play isn’t anything to get worked up over, and 
the ending is simply lugged in by the not-too-well- 
concealed ears to satisfy our national demand for a 
heroine who is also a good girl. But it is entertain- 
ing, and amusing while you’re there in the theatre 
and as in the case of Carl Van Vechten’s new book, 
“The Blind Bow Boy” its sole raison d’etre is for 
amusement. 


That’s a delightful book, by the by. Gay, ex- 
otic, artificial. He discourses in the airiest fashion 
of life, letters and ladies, stringing his glittering 
little gems of witty and often discerning comment 
on a bright colored thread of whimsical tale. He 
calls it a “cartoon for a stained glass window”’ but 
to me it’s more like the finished product. Highly 
colorful, sometimes true and sometimes distorted, 
enlivening, and more or less transparent always. 
Doubtless there will be many among the little group 
of spurious thinkers who will discover depths and 
intents and meanings, perversities and conceits that 
nobody else—including Mr. Van Vechten will have 
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seen. But taking it at its surface value—it hasn’t 
any other—it is smart, sophisticated, flippant and 
highly amusing. 


AUTUMN PROMISES 


I digress—it’s a little habit I have. Just a sort 
of mental leapfrog caused by the fact that I have so 
many things to tell you that I can’t keep them pig- 
eonholed away as they should be. I was talking 
about the new plays. 


Of course the big foreign production of this sea- 
son will be Max Rheinhardt’s ‘“The Miracle” for 
which Morris Gest has engaged the enormous 
Century Theatre. Personally, I should suggest the 
Pennsylvania Station as the only building in New 
York that would accommodate a Rheinhardt pro- 
duction. But Gest seems to think the Century will 
do. Another importation, which though on a slight- 
ly smaller scale, also sounds interesting, is ‘The 
Outsider” by Dorothy Brandon which Richard Ben- 
net is to do here and which has been the outstanding 
success of the past six months in London. It sounds 
like an ideal part for this sympathetic, sensitive and 
imaginative man. His wife, it is rumoured, is to 
play the one, solitary, single and only part in a play 
(or should it be called a monologue?) by Henry 
Myers who wrote “The First Fifty Years.” The 
latter play has but two characters, you remember, 
and this time, he has gone himself one better. An- 
other play for which we are all sitting forward on 
the edge of our chairs is “Casanova” with Lowell 
Sherman and Catherine Cornell. And word comes 
from the coast that Joseph and Elise Schildkraut are 
scurrying back home as Joseph is to play in ‘The 
Robbers” by Lajos Biro who wrote “The Czarina.”’ 


My own favorite comedienne has come to town 
in “Poppy.” I mean Luella Gear. She has always 
seemed to me like a sort of female William Collier. 
She has his subtlety and dryness as no other woman 
I have ever seen has it. She can say volumes— 
well, five or six chapters anyway,—with an eyebrow, 
and her delivery is as quiet, as droll as Collier’s 
own. And I might mention in passing that Madge 
Kennedy herself is considerable of a pleasure. This 
‘Poppy’ will not put you to sleep. 


While I was in Canada, I wandered through the 
grounds of McGill University and blew a kiss in at 
the window that they told me was the one that 
looked in on Stephen Leacock. It was probably the 
hall bedroom of the night watchman, but my aim 
and my intentions were of the best. What a person 
he is—Leacock, not the night watchman. So very 
funny and yet so kindly in his raillery that he simply 
towers above the members of the smart aleck school 
of humour. His new book, “Across the Footlights’’ 
has some delightful stuff in it. It is written in the 
manner of his nonsense novels and the sketch about 
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eer GARDEN 


“How deepening bright, like mounting flame doth run 
The goldenrod upon a thousand hills! 


This is Autumn’s flower—”’ 


—Richard Watson Gilder. 


BULBS FOR WINTER AND SPRING 


Mary I. Johnson 


NE OF the joys of gardening is that we 
are always ahead of the calendar, plan- 
ning and ordering from alluring catalogs 
(oe) far in advance of the season. There is 
URE fascination in the thought that these 
brown-skinned bulbs, apparently so lifeless, hold 
such potential life and beauty. 

So bewildering is the choice offered by the cata- 
logs that, in sheer despair of making a selection, we 
are tempted to yield to the lure of the “collection” 
or ‘“‘mixture,” a fatal mistake if distinction and 
colour harmony are wanted. This fall, the prob- 
lem is complicated further by the temporary lower- 
ing of the bars of unpopular quarantine 37 and the 
admission of many engaging bulbs from other lands, 
which were beginning to be strangers in our gardens 
and are admitted now only until 1926. How to 
stretch the purse-strings to ensure ‘“‘forever and 
ever’ a sufficient supply of all narcissi, scilla, snow- 
drops, grape-hyacinths, fritillarias, xia and winter 
aconite? While many bulbs increase rapidly, others 
“run out’ equally quickly. 

If you have not ordered your bulbs, do so at 
once; so that those for forcing may be potted in 
time to make adequate root-growth, and those for 
the garden may be planted six weeks before the first 
hard frost. 


FORCING 


Use only large, plump bulbs and pots, which have 
been cleaned thoroughly and soaked several hours 
to fill pores with moisture. Hyacinths prefer old 
pots, and single bulbs require a 5 inch pot, although 
Roman hyacinths and daffodils can be planted in a 
4 inch. Where 3 or 4 tulips, hyacinths or large nar- 
cissi are planted in a 6 inch pot, be sure that they do 
not touch Earthen flats are suitable for crocuses and 
other small bulbs. Bits of broken flower pots or 
pebbles in the bottom of the pot will give drainage. 
Plant the bulb in a mixture of 1-3 sand, 1-3 leaf 
mould or well-rotted manure, and 1-3 good garden 
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soil so that the tip of the bulb is barely covered. 
Wet thoroughly. 

To insure the first essential of successful forcing 
—the formation of a strong root-system—darkness, 
moisture and a low temperature are necessary for 
a month to 3% months, according to the bulb. 
Freesias require storing for 4 or 5 weeks, hyacinths, 
early single tulips and daffodils 10 weeks, double 
tulips and other varieties of narcissi 12 weeks, and 
Darwins and crocuses 14 weeks. 


There are a number of ways to store the planted 
pots for root-growth. Outdoors, they may be 
placed in a cold-frame or trench, 15 inches deep, on 
a layer of coal-ashes, filled around with leaves and 
covered with earth or ashes, with boards on top 
to make removal easy. Indoors, place the pots in 
the coolest spot in the cellar and cover with ashes. 
A neater, but more troublesome method, is to keep 
the pots on a layer of soil in covered boxes, filling 
the pot-saucers with water, as required. 

To develop leaves a cool temperature is needed; 
so allow a week or two, after the bulb-pot is taken 
out of its cold quarters, before it is brought into the 
sunlight. Succession of bloom can be had by bring- 
ing out only a few at atime. When tulips and hya- 
cinths have too short stems, put a paper collar 
around the pot and stand where it will get the light 
from above. 

As blooms develop, feed by letting the pots stand 
in water an hour at a time. 

Paper White narcissi, freesias, Roman hyacinths, 
ixias, sweet-scented jonquils and lilium speciosum 
and candidum do not require burying. 

Hyacinths, Chinese sacred lilies, and Paper 
Whites are easily forced in pebbles and water with 
a bit of charcoal to purify the water. Set the bulbs 
firmly among the pebbles with water only about the 
lower part of the bulb. Keep in a cool, dark place 
until roots are well formed then bring gradually 
into the light. 
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IN THE GARDEN 


Plant crocus, narcissi and hyacinths early in Octo- 
ber, single early tulips in late October, Darwin, 
Breeder and Cottage tulips in early November. 

In heavy clay, such as ours, it is safer to place 
each bulb on a bed of sand. If planted with a dibble, 
be sure that some sand is placed under the bulb; so 
that it isn’t “hung” with an air space between earth 
and bulb. An easily remembered rule for depth of 
planting is to plant at 1% times the bulb’s depth. 

The safest fertilizer is bone meal, as it increases 
the size of the flowers and can do no harm. Never 
use fresh manure in a bulb bed. 

A mulch of straw or leaves should be placed on 
the bulbs, after the ground is frozen to a depth of 
2 inches, to prevent the rupturing of the bulb by the 
alternate frosts and thaws of this climate. This 
mulch should be removed gradually, as soon as pos- 
sible, to prevent unsightly yellow foliage. 

Depth of planting for lilies is determined by 
whether the roots grow from the base of the bud, as 
lilium candidum which only requires a depth twice 
the bulb’s depth, or whether the roots grow from 
the stem, as well as from the base, as lilium specio- 
sum, regale, auratum, and longifolium, which re- 
quire greater depth. 


Gardengrams* 


Divide and replant rhubarb. 


Recently planted evergreens should be watered 
often to promote root growth. 


Some reasons for fall planting: a longer planting 
season; a more plentiful labor supply; warmer, drier 
soil, and bloom assured next summer. 


Delphiniums will self-sow satisfactorily, if cut 
seed-pods are allowed to lie, where they fall. 


Mallows are most effective, when planted across 
a lawn against shrubs or a vine-covered wall. 


Hasten late crops by dressing with nitrate of 
soda. 


Helenium var. Riverton Gem with montbretia 
Hereward at its feet is a beautiful combination of 
yellow, orange and terra-cotta. 


Parsley in pots in the kitchen window is an at- 
tractive and practical winter plant. 


Water the garden evenings to ward off frosts. 


Cut chrysanthemums keep well, if the stems are 


slit below the nodes, and put in slightly salted 
water. 


To store bedding geraniums, shake earth from 
roots and hang head down in a dry cellar. Next 
spring, prune roots and cut back tops severely. 
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Flowers of field and roadside, which may be add- 
ed to the mixed border with both pleasure and profit 
are: ironweed, chicory, butterfly weed, and wild 
asters. 


Featured at the Gladioli Show at Rochester in 
August were luncheon tables, showing the decorative 
possibilities of “glads.’’ Primulinus hybrids made 
dainty corsage bouquets. 


Some gladioli noted at the Show were: Mrs. J. 
K. Armsby, 1910 Rose, Willis Fryer, Pink Perfec- 
tion, Nokomis, Catharina, Herada and Prince of 
Wales. 

This is peony-planting time. 


*The items in this column are selected to suit soil and climate 
of Summit County. 


A Dependable Perennial 
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A. B. Morse Co:, St. Joseph, Mich. 


Veronica longifolia var. subsessilis. (Speedwell) 


Recommended for its— 
Beauty—deep blue flower spikes and vigorous 
dark green leaves. 
Hardiness. 
Long season—August to October. 
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The Gazing Globe 


An attractive building and flowers are not often 
associated with gasoline filling-stations. However, 
the Texaco station at the corner of E. Market and 
Cotter has effected this union by its brick and stucco 
building, well-kept grass plot and pink geraniums. 


Mirabile dictu! Grass in Perkins Park! The 
city park department is to be congratulated on its 
work there and on the bright bloom in Grace and 
Christy parks. 


The opportunities for the effective landscaping of 
small down-town areas are shown in the development 
of the two little plots of ground at Sweeny Brothers 
Mortuary on East Market Street. The planting 
was done last spring and in one short season very 
attractive results have been obtained. 


Mr. W. H. Warner is making plans for the de- 
velopment of two large lots on Circle Drive which 
overlooks Cuyahoga Valley just south of the High 
Level Bridge. The project will include some inter- 
esting landscape work which will further enhance 
the attractiveness of the little residence section 
which is growing up near the bridge. 


Nature Glimpses 
Margaret T. Smith 


“A calmness broods upon the hills, . 
; a 
And summer’s parting dream distills 
A charm of silence over all.’ 


—Van Dyke. 
THE NIGHTHAWK 


© Hie late afternoons of August are always, in my 
mind’s eye, animated by the darting, skimming 
gyrations of the nighthawk. Today there are 
more than thirty in a kaleidoscope of motion. Noth- 
ing shows of their tweed-like coloring; but the slen- 
der wings with the vivid white bar are sufficient 
identification. 

The nighthawk, the nearest relation, the whip- 
poor-will, together with the.bats form a Police Pa- 
trol organized to capture dangerous insect enemies. 
One glance at the prim little beak of the nighthawk 
shows how thoroughly insectivorous the bird really 
is. It seems to have no bad dietetic habits, never 
taking fruit or grain, grass or vegetables, but de- 
vouring enormous quantities of ants, flies, mosqui- 
toes, gnats, beetles and bugs. ‘The stomach of one 
specimen contained more than 600 insects. 

The nest is a minus quantity; the two protectively 
colored eggs are simply laid on a bare rock or a flat 
roof in the city, but cared for very devotedly by the 
parents. 

These birds have a squeaky call, but no real song. 
They do produce a boom, however, which is inter- 
esting. On rare occasions, in May and June, the 
nighthawk may be seen to dive earthwards with set 
wings from a great height. When only a short dis- 
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Fall Styles For Boys 


Our stock of Fall and Winter 
togs for Boys is Complete. 


SUITS and OVERCOATS 


Good looking, carefully 
tailored woolens, many of 
them shower proofed by the 
‘“‘Cravenette’’ process—the 
kind that keeps a boy look- 
ing his best. 


At reasonable prices too, 
$9.95 to $25.00 


with two pairs of pants. 


Boy sHats and Furnishings, 
our usual big assortment of 
course. 


The I.S. MYERS CO. 


915 East Market St. 


14 South Main St. 


QUALITY 
| The Well Dressed Woman 


Wears Furs 
Not Only For Ste But Also Economy. 


A Fur coat or neck piece 
wears many seasons. 


Select now from our com- 
plete stock. 


A. Vollbracht & Co. Furriers 
15 East Market Street 
Portage Hotel Bldg. 


Main 851 
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tance from the earth, it turns upward suddenly and 
a loud booming sound is made, probably caused by 
the air passing through the stiffened wing-quills. 
The nighthawk migrates to South America, many 
are far as Patagonia. Since their diet is so strictly 
insectivorous, they come in May and leave in Sep- 
tember, adapting their sojourn to the food supply, 
rather than modifying their food to fit the season. 


THE SNOWY TREE CRICKET 


HE first hint that summer has reached the climax 

of her glory, comes with the shrill, insistent songs 
“tre-ree, tre-ree,’’ repeated without pause or varia- 
tion about seventy times a minute, from late after- 
noon to early, early morning. 

The orchestra of the Snowy Tree Cricket has be- 
gun. Everybody has heard them, but few know 
them, they are so elusive. They are slender, grace- 
ful creatures, less than an inch long. The body is 
ivory white tinged with a delicate green, while the 
wings and wing covers are transparent. 

Kellog says—‘“The Crickets I know best are the 
black and brown ones of the house and fields, but 
there are burrowing crickets and other curious little 
pigmy crickets that live as guests in ant’s nests’»— 
besides our tree crickets. 

The “‘song”’ is the call of the male to his mate and 
is produced by elevating the wing covers about 45°, 
and then drawing the ‘‘scrapers’”’ of one wing over 
the “file” of the other. Their “ears” are placed on 
the front leg, so they may be said to hear with their 
elbows. The tree cricket seems to have an idea of 
unison, for it establishes a rhythmical beat with its 
fellows, that has been called “the throbbing of the 
cricket heart.’’ The vivacity depends on the tem- 
perature—cold slows down the tempo greatly. 

This fairy-like little cricket has one very repre- 
hensible habit. The female lays her eggs in the 
pithy stems of the blackberry and raspberry. The 
punctured canes drop off and die. When trimming, 
one is advised to collect such canes and burn them, 
thus destroying the next year’s family. 


The Dancing Garden, the Flask 
and Bored Sixteen 
(Continued from Page 13) 


any human trait older than any other human trait 
it is the desire to read the hidden things of which 
parents are too stupid to be honest. 

‘As to modesty and fineness; maybe not and may- 
be yes. Modesty is a fluid ideal. If a Zulu maid 
can be pure of heart in a skirt of grasses and a nose 
ring, her sister in America can be modest in the 
things of the vogue. Modesty is relative and fineness 
is not always visible any more than the moon is visi- 
ble through dense clouds and, as a time of manners, 
this happens to be a cloudy period when evidence of 
fineness is not required either of young or old. 


“If they spoon, almost in public, it is deplorable, 
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but at least we can credit them with not playing kiss- 
ing games as their elders did. If they want to spoon 
(horrid word) they spoon. They don’t call it play- 
ing postofice. And if they scorn advice it is just 
possible that they have had opportunity to test the 
brand of advice offered them and found it not quite 
worth trying out.”’ 

In conclusion, to the elders sitting around the 
fire, the one who had pled for the accused asked 
these few questions and got the answers that you 
will make yourself when you answer them. 

If every father and every mother refused to drink 
or buy liquors and held that ideal gently and strong- 
ly in the home, would we have so many hip pocket 
boys? 

If every mother was at home afternoons when her 
young people came in from school would we have 
so many flappers on the streets? 

If mother would give up afternoon frivoling and 
take to comfy, homey pursuits which she firmly in- 
sisted that her daughter share companionably would 
it make a difference? 


If a family council were held as among equals and 
the home responsibility divided and made obligatory 
might not the result be what it has been hundreds of 
thousands of times before now? We know that the 
greatest men and women have come up through 
youth burdened with responsibility. It has more 
than any other factor, save fine blood, made the sort 
of character we think is well nigh lost today. Our 
children need responsibility. They need to earn 
their own spending money. ‘They need just laws 
that are enforced. 


If parents began as soon as their children asked 
questions and told them the truth, beautifully, sin- 
cerely without stupid shame would they approach 
the salacious novel with so much secret thrill? 

If the fault is with the parents who have been in 
most cases too loving, too indulgent we will know it 
for the verdict will come from these young who soon 
will be sobered into searching thinking. ‘They are 
not going to enjoy jazz long. ‘They are going to 
love and marry, and live and work, and bear dis- 
appointment and pain and sorrow. They are going 
to sit before autumn fires and question why and find 
the answers and having found the answers, when 
their little children are coming up, they are going to 
set the pendulum swinging back and on its return 
trip it will carry a cargo of parental wisdom. To- 
day’s indulgence will be replaced by a sense of duty 
that knows from bitter experience that true worth 
is developed in the young by example and by reason- 
able responsibility. 

It is good to believe that most evils carry their 
own cures along with them. Given time and enough 
rope they’ll hang their naughty devils, these young 
things who have been sinned against. ‘There are 
wholesome signs already of this back swinging pen- 
dulum. Our young people whom we have thought 
speed mad and jazz crazy have demanded sail boats 
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this past season to a number far exceeding the ship 
builders output. Back to the poetry of wind-travel, 
slow, gentle, primitive. A splendidly healthy rec- 
reation. Horseback riding is the most popular of 
sports. No motor there, no jazz. Rouge has ceased 
to be the fashion and lip sticks are doomed for day- 
light use. Back to the normal. It is beautiful! It 
is touching, these children, the way they feel their 
way by instinct through a gloaming of moral adven- 
ture and arrive back at the portals of simplicity in 
the end. 

They need love, faith, understanding and wise 
council, not preachments but a sort of thing for 
which there is no recipe and no name save maybe— 
uncommon sense. 


CActual Graduates Get 
Good Positions 


ACTUAL BUSINESS COLLEGE 


21-25 North Main Street Main 197 


Where The Money You 
Pay For Car Fare Goes 


Every dollar received by us on Akron city 
property is paid out as follows: 


46.8 Cents 


WGG6C8 28s i65. = 
Equipment Upkeep - 17.7 Cents 


15.7 Cents 
14.6 Cents 
5.2 Cents 


POWEr 6) ae 
Track Upkeep - - 
Taxes 4am 
Total - - - - $1.00 
For EVERY PASSENGER carried we have 
an additional actual expense of: 


General and Misc. - .7073 Cents 
Traffic - - - - - .0113 Cents 


Including NOTHING for depreciation, 
NOTHING for interest, the ACTUAL cost 
of your car ride to us is 5.7 cents. 


Six cents placed in the fare box will pay 
this ACTUAL cost. 


Will you please pay it? 
Thank you. 


The Northern Ohio Traction & Light Co. 
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H O O D "Ss ORIGINAL and exclusive designs furn- 
ished for modernizing old jewelry. Esti- 
Jemalek itt Optometrist mates submitted. This service is without 


charge or obligation. 
33 South Main Street Work done on the premises in our own shop. 


THE COTTER WAREHOUSE 


MAIN 2718 
MOVING and STORAGE 


Our First Consideration—Our Customers Wishes 
Our Guarantee—Efficient and Courteous Service 


MILL AND COLLEGE STREETS 


“That’s an cAttractive Place, Too Bad It’s Not Kept Up.” 


— Is this being said of your home? 


Have your Driveways, Retaining Walls, Foundations, etc., repaired 
before winter ravages begin. 


Consult 


GEORGE J. STUBBS 


30 West State Street Main 1324 


His 22 years of experience makes his advice and service 
very valuable to you. 


—su- 


A Woman Is Always Attractive 


If Her Gown is Designed and Executed With Care 
Individuality of taste and fine workmanship characterize Gowns made by 


— 
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New Location 
324-325-326 Walsh Building 
Opposite Polsky’s 


Button Making 
Hemstitching 
Pleating of All Kinds 


1 1 on naff n 0 — rn — ns ofe 


| 
| MRS. JOHN RICHARDSON, Modiste 
| 
| 
+ 


The cAuthentic Modes for cAutumn Are 
Introduced In an Unusual Display at the 


‘Personality’ Shop 


Softest fabrics—duvetyn, panne, hatter’s plush and velvet. 
New autumn shades—browns by the dozen, Chinese 
blue, black. Simple trimmings deftly applied. Exclusive 


This, briefly, describes the 


design and exquisite making. 
new hats at Stephens. 


$5 to $25 


Visit Our Exclustve $5.00 Hat Section 

h Opposite 

tephens ch 

+7 E.Mill vase Viiieice 
rsonality Hats 


Annette Fern 
Models 


exclusively at 


Ne 


Ohio State University and is a 


WIN NOMINATION FOR JUDGES 
OF MUNICIPAL COURT 


At the Republican Primaries held last month the successful candidates for Judges of 
Munictpal Court were, Ralph Thomas, Carl Hoyt and Gordon Davies. 


R. THOMAS, born and reared in Akron, is a graduate of the 


* Akron Schools, of Adelbert College, Western Reserve Univer- 


sity, and Western Reserve Law School. 


He has practiced law in Akron since admitted to the Bar of Ohio in 
1912. He was a member of the American Expeditionary Forces in 
France, being honorably discharged from the U. S. Army April 29, 
1919. 

R. HOYT was graduated 

from Marietta College 
with the A. B. Degree, ‘Cum 
Laude,’’and from Columbia Uni- 
versity with the Degree LL. B. 


RALPH THOMAS 


R. DAVIES is a graduate 
of the Akron Public 
Schools and a former student 
of Buchtel College. He re- 
ceived the degree of A. B. from 


He is married, has one son and 
lives at 104 Corson Ave. He has 
been engaged in the general prac- 
tice of lawin Akron fornine years, 
having offices in The Second 
National Building in connection 
with Judge O. E. Lytle and J. M. 


Poulson. 


graduate of the Law School of 
the University of Michigan. 


After serving two years as 
police prosecutor under Judge 
Scott D. Kenfield, he became 
associated with the firm of Commins, Brouse, Englebeck and 
McDowell in the general practice of law. 


CARL C, HOYT 


He is a member of the Summit County Bar Association, the Ohio 
Bar Association, and the American Bar Association. 


Hk Municipal Court of Akron was established by act of the Ohio 

Legislature in 1919 and superseded the former courts of the city 
justices of the peace and the Akron police court. It consists of three 
judges, two for the civil branch and one for the criminal court. 
Each judge in turn sits on the criminal bench for a period of 
three months. 


GORDON DAVIES 
The Municipal Court relieves the congestion in the county courts 


by hearing certain civil cases, and, in addition, handles the criminal cases formerly taken care 
of by the police court. The handling of these cases requires both firmness and judgment, 
and makes it essential that the judge be well qualified. 


(Political Advertising) 
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RITTER’S, Portraits of Distinction 


Formerly MINNS’ STUDIO 
80 South Broadway Main 2079 
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‘ BIRD’S - EYE FIGURED HUCK TOWELS 
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UMMER’S playtime is over! A serious- 
ness steals upon us as the deep rich colours 


Hemstitched Regular $12.00 Dozen Size 18 x 32 


Special 6 for $4.50 


J. B. IERG LINEN STORE 1709 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


e 4 z - ba 
of autumn foliage replace the bright greens of Mrs. Aubrey Watters Holliday 
1c < "co ryyY , “781500 gor vay 003 ’ > oe . o/ 

day § JuSt Passe d. The sweet clover gives way wishes to announce the enrollment of all classes and private les- 

before the goldenrod, king of the September SOLS in:—RL SSIAN BALLET TECHN IQU E including— ¥ 
VAY te TOE, NATURE, CHARACTER CLASSICS, AND TAP DANCING, ) 
roadside and the delicate tracery of the first ELOCUTION AND DRAMATIC ART. 

frosts rest for a moment on the blossoms of the Saturday Sept. 15, 1923, from 2:00 to 5:00 o'clock 

Pat aS ae, HARVEST ROOM, PORTAGE HOTEL 

ear ly mo? ning. Studio, 718 ( hilty Avenue : Portage 2210-J 


Akron folk are returning from varied lands ‘ 
and climes. Girls and boys are preparing for 

school, sipping the last bit of gaiety from the : 
cup of summer’s pleasures. Within another 
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CHIRCOSTA 
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fortnight, the routine of fall and winter will = : 
: aes eran i f : Photographs : 

10ld sway in clubs, schools and homes and an- = . 2 
other holiday, all too brief, will have been : Have Your Christmas Pome, Portraits Made Now z 
finished = ore RRANGED IN = 
\ = = 
finished. 2 APPOINTMENTS FINE ARTSBUILDING ARRANGED IN = 
= CALL PORT. 4348 CLEVELAND CLEVELAND = 
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Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Voris left August the twenty- 
seventh to spend several weeks with Mrs. Voris’ 
sister, Mrs. Charles J. Forbes, at her summer home 
at Madison-on-the-Lake. 


CRANEDERANERCEANS IX CRM NENCEA NER AEM NES 


Mr. and Mrs. Alfred T. Yungman spent the 
Labor Day holiday in Pittsburg. 


Miss Mary Wesener returned the last week of 
August from Rose Point on Georgian Bay, Canada, 
where she spent five weeks, after a month’s visit 
with Dr. and Mrs. Bunts in Cleveland. 


A great deal of entertaining preceded the depar- 
ture of Mr. and Mrs. Earl W. BeSaw for their fu- 
ture home in Hamilton, Canada. 

Miss Harriet Wright has returned to her home Showing 
in Akron, after two years work at the Rockefeller 
Hospital in Pekin, China. 


“New York Models 


and Copies of 
Imported Chapeaux 


MODERATELY PRICED 


Mrs. Anna R. Stent, who made many friends in 
Akron while her son was curate in charge of Saint 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, left the fourth of Septem- 
ber for Steubenville, Ohio, where Rev. Stent has 
been made rector of St. Stephens. 


Mrs. William Nichols of Scarsdale, New York, 
is the guest of her brother, Mr. Ira Miller. 


(MAE QOYLE 


51 East MILL STREET 


Mrs. Laura Z. Good has returned from a stay of 
ten weeks in New York City. 
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HARRIET HICK 


346 West Market Street 
Charming New Hats for the Fall and Winter Seasons 
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A HAPPY Break in a Busy Day! 


Good Food, Attractively Served in a Quiet 
Restful Nook Right in the Heart of the 
Shopping Section. 


The Rose Hall Dining Room 
Third Floor Central Office Bldg. 


(inner 5 to 8. Dinner Luncheon 11 to 2 
Parties and Banquets a Take Elevator to 
Specialty Third Floor. 


} 4 OHIO 
Jordan Srun 3 be oi tar a 


MRS. JORDAN, Proprietor 
Announce the Opening of Their New and Enlarged 


DINING ROOM 

Four Doors East of the Old Location 

Opposite the Fairlawn Golf Links 
Luncheons 


Private Parties Teas and Dinners 


Old Cavern Restaurant 


Serves Wholesome Meals 
Deuicious STEAKS AND SALADS 


A Nice Place For Afternoon Tea 
PortTAGE 3752 109 S. Mar Sr. 


: 
: 
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You Don’t Need Luxurious Mate- 
rials For An Effective Costume 


For masquerades and _ parties 
wear an original and unusual cos- 
tume that will meet with ap- 
proval. We suggest crepe paper 
costumes because our designers 
are finding real success in mak- 
ing both simple and _ elaborate 
paper costumes. Let us help you 
with favors for your next party. 


The L. D. Schroy Company 


71 East Mil! Street 
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Mr. and Mrs. Vandervoort E. Chittenden are at 
Atlantic City. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Leavitt of Kansas City, 
formerly of Akron, have spent their summer holi- 
days motoring through Colorado. 


Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Watkins and Miss Anne 
Watkins returned September the fifth from a three 
weeks stay at Lake Mohonk and in New York City. 
Lake Mohonk, a beautiful and unique resort, was 
especially interesting to them because of the dedica- 
tion on Sky Top of a memorial tower to Albert 
Smiley, who with his brother Daniel founded the 
resort fifty-two years ago. Many notables were 
at Mohonk for the dedication, a feature of which 
was the showing of views of the resort at various 
stages of its history and unusually fine colored pic- 
tures of the gardens at successive periods of bloom. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. White, Jr., spent the 
Labor Day holiday in Sewickley, Pennsylvania, with 
Mrs. White’s brother, Neill S. Brown. 


Miss Anna McFarlin, accompanied by her aunt, 
Mrs. J. F. Townsend of Washington, D. C., sails on 
the eighteenth from San Francisco via the Tenyo 
Maru for a trip around the world. Before their 
return next May, they plan to visit some parts of 
Japan, China, the Philippines, Korea, Manchuria, 
Java, India, the Straits Settlements, Palestine, 
Egypt, and, landing at Marseilles, return across 
western Europe. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ralph A. Pocock of Cleveland, 
who are well known in Akron, will make their future 


home in Massillon, Ohio. 


Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd C. Douglas with their daugh- 
ters, Betty and Virginia, returned September fourth 
from Maine, where they have been for the past six 
weeks. 


Miss Caroline Shaw has returned from a five 
weeks’ stay in Glacier National Park. 


BORN 


To Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Silver, August the twen- 
ty-fourth, a son, Robert Bruce. 


To Mr. and Mrs. Maurice A. Knight, August 
the twenty-sixth, a daughter. 


To Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Neville (Betsey Coe 
Baird) of Washington, D. C., August the twenty- 
sixth, a son, Richard. 


To Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Woodward, August the 
twenty-sixth, a daughter, Barbara Anne. 
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Mrs. John B. Hower with her two children, John 
Otis, Jr., and Jean Eloise. 


To Mr. and Mrs. Harold Graves, September the 
third, a son, Harold Elton. 


To Mr. and Mrs. Ford L. Carpenter, September 
the fourth, a daughter, Nancy. 


ENGAGED 


Miss Lilla Emilie Riebs, niece of Mr. and Mrs. 
Julius Hollander of Monument Beach, Massachu- 


setts, to Mr. George Plumer Lyder, son of Dr. and 
Mrs. Frank H. Lyder. 


MARRIED 


Miss Marjory A. Wright, daughter of Professor 
and Mrs. Charles Baker Wright of Middlebury, 
Vermont, to William Hazlett Upson, son of Wil- 
liam Ford Upson of Vienna, Austria, on August 
the eighteenth. 


Miss Grace Lee, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert E. Lee, to Lynn Carney, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur L. Carney, on Friday, August the 
thirty-first, at Marvin Parish House. 


Miss Charlotte Olin, daughter of Professor and 
Mrs. Oscar E. Olin, to Mr. Pedalius Morgan Wil- 
liams, son of Mrs. James Williams of Emporia, 
Kansas, on Tuesday, September the fourth. 


Miss Margaret Frances Wright, daughter of 
Mrs. J. B. Wright, to Mr. Byron W. Bowman, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Bowman, on Saturday, Sep- 
tember the eighth. 
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SOUTH MAIN POTTERY SHOP 
STONEWARE SPECIALTIES :: LAWN VASES FLOWER POTS 
228 South Main Street 


F, P, McINTYRE 


Dealer in Antiques 


DARROWVILLE, OHIO 


STUDIO 


A rare combination of fine workmanship, dis- 
tinctive design and decorative charm will be 
foundineach piece of our handwroughtsilverware. 


Exclusive designs in gold and silver which can- 
not be obtained elsewhere. 


THE POTTER STUDIO 


4404-08 EUCLID AVE. CLEVELAND, O. 


The Utmost in § atisfaction 


Business Men’s Luncheons, Light Lunches 


Dinners, Afternoon Tea 


The Best of Food—Generous Portions— 
Moderately Priced 


Ice Drinks, Sodas, Ice Creams and Sherbets in the Pompeiian 


room. Delicious Chocolates and Bon-bons in the Fountain room 


Watch for our CANDY SPECIALS each week 


CRANE’S 


East Mill Street 


Masonic Temple Building 
Telephone Portage 2392 
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Insure With 
The Kibble Brothers Company 


cAkron’s Wide Awake Insurance Agency 
WE PAY CLAIMS PROMPTLY 


412-414 METROPOLITAN BLDG. Portage 2287 


FLORAL ARTISTS Portage 434 


Chritsch Gloweileedecorating GCo 
"CHlowers jor Sveryhody” 


) 


20 East Market St. 


xe The ‘The “Best in Quality> 5 


Opposite Portage Hotel 


Jy’ Ice Creams — Ices — Fruit “Punch 

H. l 8 h lan d Reception Buns — Cakes— ‘Pastries 
’ 

Ca t er nN 8 Portage 816 W. Market St. 

4895 Opp. Highland Ave. 


Nuts— Candies 
Co ‘ “Prompt Delivery 
PS Lunch and CAfternoon Tea PS 


Are you one of many Akron people who save 
se: money by purchasing at 
~ BECK’S FURNITURE STORE, Uniontown 


A splendid brick pavement direct to our door. 


Inspect our complete line of 


MAHOGANY, WALNUT, OAK and WICKER. 
Select what you want and let us deliver to your home. 


Akron Deliveries Daily 


Beck’s Furniture Store 


ON TO Moto, wt 


“We sell for less, you save the rest” 


Uniontown Phone 3 on 38 


TRB DEB ES Tae eS IX CoH) 5B He eae He Ik 
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RESULTS 


Approximately $550 has been earned for The 
Children’s Hospital by the flower sales every Satur- 
day morning at the entrance of the M. O’Neil Co. 
by members of the Board of The Mary Day Nurs- 
ery and Children’s Hospital under the direction of 
Mrs. Raymond W. Ferris and her committee, Mrs. 
George Earsman and Mrs. S. F. Ziliox. ‘The sales’ 
will continue for several weeks longer. | 


The garden party given, June the sixth, at Mr. 
and Mrs. Ferris’ home on Portage Path netted $245 
for The Children’s Hospital. 


A Citizen of Akron 


ne is it given to a city to count among its 
people one whose every contact adds to the rich- 
ness of the community, whose interest in his fellow 
citizens is vital, whose civic efforts are always for 
the general good. Of such stuff are real citizens 
made. 

Such a one was Mary Waters Sneddon whose 
close connection with Akron has ever been felt, not 
only while she was a resident here, but even when 
hundreds of miles intervened between herself and 
her home city. 

Although she passed away August the twelfth, 
the spirit of her life continues. The glory of her 
presence and the generosity and great charm of her 
personality have been interwoven in our life and will 
remain a part of our heritage. 

One of the beautiful memories of the World 
Crisis is the unselfish giving of her best as a member 
of the Organization Committee of the Red Cross 
throughout America’s participation in the World 
War. And again in the trying days and nights of 
the influenza epidemic of October and November, 
1918, she was tireless in her volunteer work as reg- 
istrar for the Red Cross at the Emergency Hospital. 

Mrs. James Stuart Sneddon (Mary Hyde 
Waters) was born at Akron, July 15, 1893. She 
attended Buchtel Academy and Buchtel College, 
spending the last two years of her college life at 
Smith College, from which she was graduated in 
1915. She married James Stuart Sneddon, a gradu- 
ate of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, April 
17, 1920, and resided at Bronxville, New York, 
until she passed away, August 12, 1923. She was a 
member of Kappa Kappa Gamma Sorority, the 
Akron College Club, the local Smith College Club, 
the Babies’ Aid Society, the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the American Red Cross. ‘‘A life short 


in years but long in deeds.” 
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The Woman’s City Club Opening 


pe for the opening of THe Woman’s City 
CLus, formerly the F. A. Mason home on South 
Union Street, are fast maturing. 


By October first, the club will be ready for use, 
equipped fully to accommodate the members who 
wish to entertain. There will be adequate space for 
musicales, lectures, private luncheons and dinners 
“P efhcient service to provide the facilities of club 
ife. 


The tentative program for the year promises a 
number of lectures, a card party once a month and 
frequent meetings which will promote the growth 
of a keener civic consciousness. 


Over a thousand members have subscribed to the 
new club of which Mrs. J..B. Looker is President, 
Mrs. A. T. Carnahan, Treasurer, and Mrs. Allen 
Ayers, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY AND SCHOOL 


The Akron Public Schools opened on September 
4, with the increased enrollment which had been pre- 
dicted. In addition to the kindergarten, elementary 


grades, and high school work which practically every’ 


city offers, the Akron special schools are also in full 
swing. 


The continuation school, to which girls and boys 
who have left school for work, are assigned, is open; 
night school classes will begin on October Ist; and 
the cripple school, six open air centers, the school 
for the deaf, and the classes for retarded children 
have all commenced the year’s work. 


Superintendent Carroll R. Reed headed the Ohio 
delegation at the National Educational Association 
meeting in San Francisco in July, and later in the 
month did a week’s teaching in the Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University. His courses in- 
cluded City School Administration, with special ref- 
erence to school costs, and Platoon Schools. 


The Bureau of Research of the Akron Public 
Schools will not be opened this fall, since the Direc- 
tor, Arch O. Heck, has accepted a position as As- 
sistant Director of Research at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Mr. Heck has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence by the Board of Education. 


Frank D. McElroy, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, was a Columbia University student during 
the summer months. 


Three Akron grade schools will have new princi- 
pals this year. Miss Belle Monroe, formerly of the 


Mason school, will be the new principal at the King 
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Watch for the 
‘Date of the 


Greatest of 
‘Polsky Events— 


| The 38th Anniversary Sale 


THE POLSKY C9: 


ESTABLISHBD 1885 


Exclusive “Patterns 
in Open Stock 


Dinnerware and Glassware 


(Oa choice variety of new designs and late copy- 
rights are truly masterpieces. They create an 
atmosphere of refinement and charm that is the pride 
of all home lovers. Our large stock means good service 
on the pattern you select and our low prices mean 
greater savings for you. 


196 So. MAIN STREET PORTAGE 1149 


Bermingham’s Markets 
Famous for 


MEATS, POULTRY, SEA FOOD, FISH AND GAME 
We Deliver Medford, Central and Federal Markets Main 6760-6762 


PAUL SCHABRAM 


Stall 6 — Medford Market 
PREMIUM HAMS 
The Place where Quality and Economy Rule 


21 N. Main St. 


A Most COMPLETE Line of FRESH FRUITS and VEGETABLES 
PAUL PAMER 


Stall 15 — Medford Market 21 N. Main St. - 


poe a eee ELASTIC ARCH BRACES 
BDOMIN ELTS ARCH SUPPORTS 
SURGICAL C CORSETS CORN and BUNION 
TRUSSES PROTECTORS 
Our stocks are complete, examinations thorough, fittings correct 
and prompt at reasonable prices. 


Lady fitter in charge of women’s section. 


THE AKRON TRUSS CO. 


52 East Mill Street Next door to Colonial Theater 


TAILORED AND SPORT SHIRTS 


for. Men and Women 


Coats Relined 
eMARIAWN “DAVIES 


38 Goodwin Portage 178-W 


Milk for Children 


Children that drink a quart of milk daily are 
brighter and healthier. 


Help your child to receive these benefits. 


This Equipment Insures Dairy Products of Quality. 
Bottle Washing and Filling Department. 


The AKRON PURE MILK Co. 


MAIN 4630 OHIO STATE 2737 | 
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school, on Merriman Road. Due to trouble in com- 
pleting the building, the King will be several weeks 
late in opening. 


Charles Bryant, who taught at West High School 
last year, is the new principal of Spicer school, on 
Carroll Street, which is to be used jointly with 
Mason school as an observation building for the 


Akron Teachers College. 


Carl T. Britton will be the third new principal. 
He is to be in charge of Fraunfelter school, on Ar- 
lington and Buchtel. He was formerly a member 


of the Central High School faculty. 


Eighty-five new teachers have been added to the 
Akron teaching force for 1923-24, to fill the places 
of teachers who have resigned or been granted 
leaves of absence. There will be twenty-seven new 
high school instructors, among whom are eight 
Akronites: Miss Mildred Harpster, Miss Lois 
Waltz, Miss Frances Mildred Pfarr, Miss Anna 
Rosalind Andreas, Mr. Charles C. Switzer, Alice 
Green, Anna Wagner and Marion Weaver. 


The New Buchtel Field Stadium 


The high point of the University of Akron activi- 
ties for the early autumn will be the opening and 
dedication of the new stadium at Buchtel Field 
October the thirteenth just before the second game 
of the season, played by the Toledo and Akron 
teams. The stadium, which will seat 6,000, was 
made possible by a fund of $35,000 raised by the 
A. Association, an alumni body of the University. 
Notes covering the loans of contributors to be paid 
within a few years from earnings of the athletic 
seasons have been given by the Athletic Association. 

The stadium is to be dedicated to the memory of 
Akron men who gave their lives in the World War. 
A bronze tablet bearing the names of nearly three 
hundred will be placed at the entrance. This mark 
of tribute is, we believe, the first permanent public 
recognition to be given to these men by the city. 

The new stadium, together with temporary 
bleachers, gives a seating capacity of about 10,000 
and a field second in the state only to that of Ohio 
State University. 

Among activities other than the game scheduled 
for the thirteenth are the luncheon, at Hotel Por- 
tage in charge of Miss Edith G. Cray and the dedi- 
cation services in charge of Dean Fred Ayer. ‘The 
parade will march from Main and Market Streets 
to the field. G. A. R., Spanish War Veterans, Amer- 
ican Legion, National Guard Infantry and Cavalry, 
and the Reserve Officers Training Corps of the Uni- 
versity will be in line. After an exhibition drill at 
the field by the R. O. T. C., Mayor D. C. Rybolt 


will deliver the dedication address. 
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Y. W. C. A. Program 
a activities at the Y. W. C. A. will begin 


with a social evening for friends and acquaint- 
ances, Uhursday, September twentieth. 


Classes in General and Health Education will 
open on the twenty-sixth. A diversified number of 
courses are to be offered this term including Millin- 
ery, Sewing, Cooking, Batik, Tid Dyeing, Basketry, 
Parchment Shades, China Painting, Flower Making, 
Dennison, Educational Dramatics, \French, Mando- 
lin, Guitar, Ukulele, Shorthand, Commercial Eng- 
lish, Dancing, Swimming and Gymnastics, Special 
individual corrective work will be given by the 
Physical Director. 


Lecture courses for the year have been arranged. 
hose promised for the month of October\are four 


by Dr. Lloyd C. Douglas on “The Life of\Christ” 


and five by Professor O. E. Olin on Astronomy. , 
Professor Olin’s lectures are especially planned for/ 


parents, teachers and leaders of boys’ and girl 
clubs. 


A charm course will also be given in Octobe by 
Mrs. Suzanne Staats, Marinello Shop, Dr. Fannie 
Steese of The B. F. Goodrich Co., Professor A. I. 
Spanton, Mrs. Philip Chapin Jones, Mis¢ Ruth 
Cramer. Other lecturers for the coming/months 
are Miss Irene Hansen, Miss Bertha Cohdé. Mr. 
Parke Sumner, Mr. Herbert Fletcher. 


A new dormitory which makes it possible to care 
for an additional eighteen girls, was opened by the 
Y. W. C. A. about the first of September a6 127 
South Union St. / 


Letters From New York 
(Continued from Page 18) 


his nature-loving neighbor caused a violent fit of 
hysterics in this susceptible young woman. 


I have just finished reading ““The Bachelor Girl” 
—the translation of Victor Margueritte’s ‘“La Gar- 
conne”’ which caused such a stir in France and occa- 
sioned his expulsion from the Legion of Honor. | 
have not been able to get hold of the original, but 
the English version has been deleted, dehydrated, 
deodorized, and Avhatever else the authorities 
thought was necessary until it has been washed clean 
of all sincerity, all conviction or interest. In its 
present form, it is a rather dull book, with a few 
garish and melodramatic scenes, a wholly unappeal- 
ing heroine—one keeps wishing her opium pipe 
would leak or blow up or do something to give her 
an overdose—and an idea that was startling ten 
years ago. At any rate it’s not a very brilliant idea, 
and in English at least, a far from brilliant book. 


So there now! 
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PURE SPRING WATER 


Delivered to your Home or Office 


AIN 168 


CAL 
PURE SPRING WATER COMPANY 


THE R. B. HANSEN RUBBER COMPANY 
The Biggest/display of Sundry Rubber Goods in the State. 
Ip'will pay you to call at the Sales Room, 
151 E. MARKET STREET, AKRON, OHIO 
Everything for the Wadies and Babies. (REG. IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE.) 


/ Millinery 
YDELIGHTFULLY DIFFERENT” 


/ JANE POWELL 


211 Second National Bldg. Portage 4467 
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Trunks 
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The makers of the famous line of 
Indestructo Trunks are again 
making hand luggage. 


You will be interested in seeing these high-grade bags 


SPENCER 


TRUNKS and BAGS 


PORTAGE HOTEL BUILDING 
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MUSIC —ART— DRAMA 
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The Art Institute 


Se SSa8 the few weeks the Art Institute has been 
closed, it has undergone a thorough renovation. 
A few new lights have been installed, the entrance 
is being repainted, box trees are to be placed on each 
side of the main door, and some new pieces of fur- 
niture are being procured. The exhibition commit- 
tee have plans for a number of splendid exhibitions 
for the approaching season. In November, there 
will be a showing of locally owned paintings, and 
December will bring the long promised local exhi- 
bition. Many local artists have canvases practically 
fintshed. Every one is urged to have all entrances 
ready for the committee of out-of-town judges early 
in November. 


THE CARLSEN EXHIBITION 


f Ben first offering of the season is the Carlsen ex- 
hibition which is being hung as we go to press. 
This group of nineteen canvases affords a rare op- 
portunity to see the artist at his best and to study 
the various kinds of subjects he chooses and his style 
of painting. There are still lifes, portraits, land- 
scapes, several treatments of the sea and “‘O, Ye of 
Little Faith,” a painting which stands alone in its 


rare spifitied besutye oo 8 3 a 
Carlsen’s handling of still life is particularly in- 


teresting because one feels a religious consciousness 
in Carlsen—a conviction that the work of the pot- 
ter’s wheel or the copper smith was inseparably 
bound up with religious thought as in ““A Story from 
Thibet”’ and “The Carved Panel.’ In every still 
life, the composition and arrangement is of great 
importance, the texture of materials next and lastly, 
the details of design. “The Vase of Asters,” an 
earlier still life, serves to show through comparison 
with later works in the exhibition, the remarkable 
skill developed by the artist in depicting quality of 
glaze, the body of pottery and texture of metal. 

A number of canvases of varying size show his 
characteristic treatment of the sea. In ‘‘Open Sea”’ 
he gives us poetry, grace, charm and delicacy he 
perceives in sea and clouds. Again in “Low Tide,” 
we feel the playfulness of the breakers, dashing 
against a rock bound coast, which does not, how- 
ever, make the appeal of a Daugherty coast. 


The portraits of Dines—four of them—show the 
sensitive, delicate, serious personality of the artist’s 
son. We pause only long enough to mention the 
splendid modeling of the nose and eyes in Dines 
No.. 4. 

Although the same exquisite quality of concep- 
tion is evident in the landscapes by Carlsen, yet we 
feel that in sea and clouds, the artist more perfectly 
expresses his personality. 
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“O, YE OF LITTLE FAITH” 


st Naa clouds are of the essence of the spirit and 
at no time have we realized this more surely 
than when we stood before ‘“‘O, Ye of Little Faith,”’ 
the dominating canvas of the exhibition. 

This is the new conception of religious painting— 
of religion—far removed from the more sensuous, 
however great, work of the old masters. 

This is spirit-essence. Half concealed by the 
delicate, radiant clouds overhanging the lake, the 
Christ figure walks along a path of gold in which all 
the luminous rays of light converge. Slowly the 
figure grows more dominating until, quiet, alone, 
spiritually exalted, he stands the focus of all the 
spiritual forces around him. 

The painting is a conquest of material by spirit. 
Pigment, canvas, brush are left far behind and only 
the rare quality of a rare soul stands literally “‘in 
the flesh.” ‘The Unseen becomes the seen. We 
may read much or little into the painting—perhaps 
more than the artist himself had in mind—but what- 
ever we read in it, we can not read it without feeling 
emotionally and spiritually exalted. 


September 


The glowing fire of Summer has burnt out 
And left its ashes on September's shore 

The dead gray husks of other days that held 
Gay hours of color, joys that are no more. 


Like Summer’s fire, bright gladness has died down 

And wan September in my heart holds reign 

| sift the embers of youth’s hopes and dreams 

Dead days of sweetness, ghosts that taunt my pain. 
—Sarah Fleming Joyce. 


Kindred Arts 


The presentation of 
ALGLALA by the Cleve- 
land Opera Company in 
February is a distinct 
honor for Akron since the 
composer of the score is 
Professor Francesco De 
Leone of the De Leone 
School of Music and Di- 
rector of Music at the 
University of Akron. A 
further claim upon the 
opera is due to the fact 
that the libretto was writ- 
ten by Mr. Cecil Fanning. 

ALGLALA promises to be a real American Opera. 
The theme is woven around a Hopi Indian maid of 
the West who is in love with a paleface. Mr. Fan- 
ning spent several months among these Indians in 
the Hopis in Arizona studying their personalities 


FRANCESCO DE LEONE 
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and customs and has infused the story with the at- 
mosphere of these first people of America. The 
opera has been accepted by Schirmer for publication 
with practically no changes and the score has called 
forth the highest praise for Professor De Leone 
from the critiques of the publishers. 

There are moments of great musical contrasts in 
the opera, which with its tremendous finale promises 
that something of lasting value will be presented to 
the world at the premier in February. 


* * * 


Mrs. Franklyn McClure (Marjorie Barkley Mc- 
Clure) has given us much to think about in her arti- 
cle, “The Dancing Garden, the Flask and Bored Six- 
teen,” published in this issue of The Woman’s 
Forum and in her review of Pappini’s “Life of 
Christ,” in the July issue. 


But now she promises a rare treat in March when 
her excellent novel, “High Fires,” will be published 
by Little, Brown and Company of Boston. “High 
Fires” is Mrs. McClure’s first publication and will 
no doubt be a forerunner of other novels, all of 
which must be of a very high order to measure up 
to the standard set by this first one. 


It is a distinctly modern novel, written in an easy 


yet thoughtful style which is never heavy. The best 
of the dying generation, surrounded by its trappings 


of inherited prejudices and the best of the modern 


generation with its lack of regard for any accepted 
ideas of human conduct are set forth clearly in so 
wholesome, so sincere a manner that the novel can- 
not fail to establish a greater understanding between 
these two generations which are after all only at 
variance on the surface. 


* * * 


Mr. Gregory Zwinitsky has paid a sincere com- 
pliment to Akron! 

A few weeks ago, Mr. Hauser of the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra travelled across the continent 
to try to induce Mr. Zwinitsky to accept the place 
of First Concertmeister with the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with the privilege of choosing his 
long trips, specifying his solo work, and the added 
opportunity to continue his teaching. The offer was 
tempting but Mr. Zwinitsky refused it. 

A few people also know that Mr. Zwinitsky de- 
clined Mr. Damrosch’s invitation to join the New 
York Symphony Orchestra when he was here for a 
concert last season. Mr. Zwinitsky has an enviable 
reputation with symphony orchestras and has been 
concertmeister with the New York Symphony, the 
Russian Symphony, the Cleveland and Cincinnati 
Symphonies. 

Much of his time is devoted to his teaching as he 
has large classes in Tallmadge, Canton and Akron. 
But he is equally well known for his concert work. 
Mrs. Vera Wilson Welker, who has rare ability as 
a pianist and accompanist, is his accompanist and 
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The Names 


STAR and DURANT 


Mean Satisfaction to Motonsts 


Sold by The J. H. Wiener Motor Co. 
216 East Market Street Portage 743 


THE AKRON 
PLUMBINGand 
HEATING CO. 


73 W. Exchange St. 
MAIN 968 


DEL BRUGGE STUDIO OF DANCING 


258 West Market Street, Akron, Ohio 


Open October 1 Registration September 28 and 29 
Telephone Portage 4553 or Write for Catalogue 


INSTRUCTION : 
Ballet, Artistic, Toe, Character, National, Pantomime, Profes- 
sional, Rhythmic, Step, Musical-Comedy and Social Dancing. 


NEW FEATURES 
DELCROZE-EURY THMICS 


Pianist: Mrs, Helen Oakley, Chicago 


ELSIE ALICE STIVERS 


Teacher of Piano at The Del Brugge Studio of Dancing 
Training Extraordinary for the Child Musician 
Special Course for Beginners, Ages 6 to 10 Years 


Phone Portage 4553 or Main 5044 


MRS. HELEN OAKLEY 


Student at Trinity College of Music and Voice, Royal Academy, 
ondon, Eng. 


Formerly with CHICAGO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE 
at The Del Brugge Studio of Dancing 


Fall Classes in Music Now Forming 
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The Art Instetute 


as the few weeks the Art Institute has been 
closed, it has undergone a thorough renovation. 
A few new lights have been installed, the entrance 
is being repainted, box trees are to be placed on each 
side of the main door, and some new pieces of fur- 
niture are being procured. The exhibition commit- 
tee have plans for a number of splendid exhibitions 
for the approaching season. In November, there 
will be a showing of locally owned paintings, and 
December will bring the long promised local exhi- 
bition. Many local artists have canvases practically 
finished. Every one is urged to have all entrances 
ready for the committee of out-of-town judges early 
in November. 


THE CARLSEN EXHIBITION 


f Bees first offering of the season is the Carlsen ex- 
hibition which is being hung as we go to press. 
This group of nineteen canvases affords a rare op- 
portunity to see the artist at his best and to study 
the various kinds of subjects he chooses and his style 
of painting. There are still lifes, portraits, land- 
scapes, several treatments of the sea and “O, Ye of 
Little Faith,” a painting which stands alone in its 


rare spiritual beauty. gE ei 


The Fat of the Land 


from 
The Cream of the Country 


Flavor and Uniform Excellence 


SUMNER 
BUTTER 
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the two artists are heard frequently at musicales, 
private concerts and recently through the radio of 
the Union Trust Company of Cleveland. Perhaps 
we are slow to pay outward tribute to these two 
splendid artists, yet we must feel great pride in hav- 
ing them an integral part of the musical life of 
Akron. 


A poem written by Mrs. Philip Chapin Jones was 
recently accepted for publication by THE SMART 
SET. 


The Musical Circle 
Clifford Wilson 


A number of important changes have been made 
in the music personnel of several churches and addi- 
tional ones are pending as we go to press. 


One of the most important announcements is the 
coming of Mr. Garlinghouse to the First Congre- 


_ gational Church, where he is conducting a chorus 


choir of twelve voices. The first appearance of the 


choir under his direction was September the ninth. 


Mr. Garlinghouse is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan where he had much of his musical train- 
ing. He also studied in Chicago. Immediately be- 
fore coming to Akron, he was engaged as special 
music teacher in the high schools of Davenport, 
Iowa, as director of the chorus and quartette and as 
organist of St. John’s M. E. Church of that city. 


At the Grace Reformed Church, Mr. Harry 
Paige has been engaged as tenor soloist and director. 
Mrs. Ed Hahn, soprano, and Mr. William Sheehy, 
bass, have been retained for the quartette. Miss 
Norma Burkhardt is the contralto. 


Trinity Lutheran Church will make no changes, 
Mrs. A. J. Akers having been retained as director, 
and Mrs. Hibbard as organist. 


Professor Francesco DeLeone will remain at the 
First Baptist Church, and Mr. Orlando Mitchell 
will again be at the organ at St. Paul’s. 


At the First Presbyterian Church, Mrs. Henry 
Heepe, soprano, Mrs. N. O. Mather, contralto, Mr. 
Clifford Wilson, tenor, and Mr. Willis Gardner, 
baritone, will constitute the quartette, with Mrs. C. 
A. Reece, organist. 


At Grace M. E. Church, Mr. William Putt will 
conduct a chorus choir. Mrs. D. S. Bowman will 
occupy her usual position at Woodland M. E. 
Church with Mrs. G. L. Bryantas, organist. 


At the First M. E. Church, Mr. Gunter will re- 
tain his position as organist and director, with no 
changes in the personnel of the quartette. 


Mrs. Raymond Dorsey, formerly Miss Mable 
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Motz, will be the soloist at the First Church of 
Christ, Scientist. 


Mr. John Stein will remain at the High Street 
Church of Christ as soloist and leader of song. 


Mr. Glan Phillipps, former director of music at 
the First Presbyterian Church, was a recent visitor 


in Akron. 


Mme. Rita Elandi resumed her studio duties Sat- 
urday, September the eighth, having recovered suf- 
ficiently from injuries sustained during her vacation. 


The announcement that the Wagnerian Opera 
Company, originally from Berlin, will give a series 
of eight performances of German Opera in Cleve- 
land, beginning November the twentieth, is wel- 
comed by all Akron music lovers. Among the operas 
which will be presented are, Tannhauser, Das Rhein- 
gold, Die Walkure and Gotterdammerung. This is 
the same organization which was received with such 
enthusiasm at the Metropolitan and other important 
opera centers last season. Tickets for these per- 
formances are on sale. For information call Mr. 
Wilson at the George S. Dales Company. 


A brilliant musical season is promised for Akron 
people this year. Not only in numbers but in qual- 
ity, the program offered surpasses that of any pre- 
vious year. Notable among the artists to appear— 
we select at random—are, Paderewski, Feodor 
Chaliapin, Tito Schipa, Marie Jeritze, Rosa Pon- 
sella, two symphony orchestras. 


About Town 


Mr. George Del Brugge of The Del: Brugge 
Studio of the Dance studied with Adolph Bolm at 
The Grace Hickox Fine Arts Studio in Chicago for 


four weeks this summer. 


While there Mr. Del Brugge was so much im- 
pressed with the Delcroze system of dancing that 
he is introducing it into his school this season. This 
system is taught in all the Art Centers of Europe, 
and in a few places in the United States. 


Mrs. Helen Oakley, the new pianist whom Mr. 
Del Brugge engaged while in Chicago was accom- 
panist for the Chicago Grand Opera Company for 
four years and pianist for Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet 
School and later for the Adolph Bolm Russian 
School of the Dance. In addition to her work as 
pianist for the school, she will instruct in voice and 
plano. 


Mr. Edmunde Hansen will remain in Akron the 
coming season as an assistant-teacher in the Del 
Brugge School of Dancing. Mr. Hansen completed 
courses the past summer in the Technical and Pro- 
fessional classes of the Adolph Bolm School of the 
Dance in Chicago. 
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Notice the 
full 


OPEN 


REST WHILE YOU IRON 
everything from the 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES 


to 
THE SUNDAY TABLECLOTH 
ECONOMICAL -- SUPERIOR -- DISTINCT 


Let us demonstrate UTENCO in your home for you 


The Good Housekeeping Shop 


V. A. SILL, Mgr. 


34 N. Main Street Phone Main 4750 
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LIBERTY THEATRE 


Commencing Sunday, Sept. 16, 4 days 
MARY PICKFORD 
in Tess of the Storm Country 


Sept. 20-21-22 
ONE EXCITING NIGHT 


Week of Sept. 23 
Revival Week 


Sunday— 
MALE and FEMALE 
Monday— 
DR. JEKYLL & MR. HYDE 
Tuesday— 
OLD WIVES FOR NEW 


Wednesday— 
THE MIRACLE MAN 


Thursday— 
Don’t Change Your Husband 
Friday— 
ON WITH THE DANCE 
| Saturday— 
BEHOLD MY WIFE 
Sept. 30, Oct. 1-2-3 
HOMEWARD BOUND 
Oct. 4-5-6 
’ THE EXCITERS 
Oct. 7-8-9 * 
: % THE CHILDREN OF JAZZ 
. a Oct. 10-11 
MARY PICKFORD THE LOVE PIKER 


All The Best Pictures Coming to Oct. 12-13 
Akron Will be Shown at the Liberty THE SUNSHINE TRAIL 
Oct. 14-15-16 
Orchestra and Organ THE BRIGHT SHAWL 


@Goodvear Theatre 


Feiber & Shea, Lessees and Managers 


Sept. 17—-Ed Wynn 
“The Perfect Fool’ 


Oct. 1—Jack Norworth in 
“The Honeymoon House”’ 


Colonial Theatre 


Now Playing 


Pauline MacLean 
and Her Company 
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Mr. B. L. Kearney, local manager for the Feiber 
and Shea Company, is in charge of the Colonial and 
Goodyear theatres again after three months’ vaca- 
tion at his home in New England. 


A new publication, THEATRE AND DRAMA, has 
just come to our attention. It is issued monthly at 
116 West 39th Street, New York City, and covers 
many phases of the Little Theatre and the commer- 
cial stage together with news notes of players, play- 
wrights, musicians, etc. 


The Goodyear Theatre Opens 


TS theatre season opens with the Erlanger pre- 
sentation of Ed. Wynn’s “The Perfect Fool,” 
Monday evening, September 17, at the Goodyear 
Theatre. Mr. B. C. Whitney, the manager, assures 
us that the company is the first company, organized 
especially for the larger cities, the company which 
played for a year in New York, two months in Bos- 
ton, two months in Philadelphia and four months 
in Chicago. 


Mr. Whitney also brings home to us the very 
important fact that in New York only the Box Of- 
fice results count and that the quality and number of 
good productions which come to the Goodyear 
Theatre depends upon our patronage. 


“The Perfect Fool’ was written by Ed. Wynn 
and is a “‘musical surprise.” The two acts and nine- 
teen scenes were staged by Julian Mitchell, who has 
also provided a series of new artistic ballet diver- 
tisements in which novelty predominates. Ed. Wynn 
takes a variety of roles in the production. 


The schedule for the next few weeks offers a 
series of musical comedies, Jack Norworth & Com- 
pany in “The Honeymoon House, October 1, 
“Molly Darling,” “Little Nellie Kelly” and ‘The 
Clinging Vine.”’ 

The dramatic production, ‘“The Fool,” which has 
been received so favorably in New York, is also 
promised for the autumn. 


The Screen 


HE attractive West Hill theatre, The Liberty, 
has resumed full activities for the coming sea- 
son. The orchestra is again in place and an inter- 
esting array of pictures, with frequent changes, are 


scheduled. 


Beginning September 16, Mary Pickford in “Tess 
of the Storm Country” will be shown for four days. 
Miss Pickford is an actress who combines an ap- 
pealing wistful charm with genuine histrionic ability 
and in this picture she has a splendid opportunity in 
the role of the hoydenish, impudent, little squatter 
to display her talent. 


“One Exciting Night,” following on September 
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20-21-22, is a Griffith production in which Mr. Grif- 
hth has tried his hand at a thrilling mystery play, 
which keeps the audience in suspense to the very 
end. 

The week of September 23 is “Revival Week” 
in which a number of successful pictures of last sea- 
son will be shown. ‘Male and Female,’’ which is 
really a screen version of “The Admirable Crich- 
ton,’ “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” “The Miracle 
Man” and “On with the Dance” are among the films 
to be shown. 

‘Homeward Bound,” in which Thomas Meighan 
stars, is a “breezy yarn of the sea’’ woven around 
the romance’ of a sailor and the daughter of a ship 
owner. Early in October will be shown ‘The Ex- 
citers,’’ a story of the daring caprices of a young 
American girl, in which accident plays an important 
part. 

“The Bright Shawl” may be seen October 14-15- 
16. 
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Among the attractions to be presented at THE 
ORPHEUM during the next few weeks are, “Blue- 
beard’s Eighth Wife,” ‘Human Wreckage,” ‘Main 
Street,’ “The Spoilers,” “If Winter Comes,” 


“Hollywood,” “3 Wise Fools,” ‘Daughters of the 
Rich” and “Lawful Larceny.”’ 


Old Silver Plate 


(Continued from Page 9) 


heavy mechanical pressure has all the life crushed 
out of it and no amount of subsequent working by 
hand can take away its hardness of aspect and im- 
part to it the soft, lustrous, mellow appearance of 
the old metal that was discretely alloyed, annealed 
and wrought by hand fronrthe moment the molten 
coin was run into ingots from the melting pots. 

There are a few silversmiths of today whose 
work compares favorably to that of the early crafts- 
men but to accomplish this they have been obliged 
to resort to the methods of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth century smiths. Their work is all the more 
appreciated since the Colonial silver is not only pro- 
hibitive in price but is also rare. And increasing en- 
couragement is given to these modern silversmiths 
by the tendency of today to procure this silver, even 
at its necessarily higher price, for our daily use 
rather than the more mechanically made and fin- 
ished silver of the standard manufacturer. 


According to statistics there are 16,000 women 
in this city eligible to vote. There were 14,564 
votes cast at the August primaries and this number 
included the votes of both men and women. Had 
they been evenly balanced there were about 9,000 
women who failed to register their opinions of the 
government of our city and its critical questions. 
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ROY BILLINGS 
Former Leader Colonial Theatre Orchestra Has Opened a Studio at 


425 Carroll Street 


Openings for a limited number of Violin Pupils. Portage 1615-W. 


a i i a th Eade en nen 


? 

All the 
! Che Billings Studios“ Sulss2e~ 
: 207 South Main Street Classical Numbers for Piano 
; Entire Second Floor or Orchestra 
a eee ete ee 
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(Political Advertising) 
William H. Crawford 
For 
Judge of Municipal Court 


Graduate of Mercer University 
School of Law, Macon, Ga. 


Practicing Attorney for twelve 
years, two years associated with 
Crawford and Body Law Firm. 


Assistant Manager of Law De- 
partment of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company. 


“Qualified For Service” 


Judge 
— Lesiger 
Says: 


‘There is more 
chance for human 
welfare work in 

noi police court than 
there is in the slums.”’ 


Judge Zesiger is 43 years of age, is 
married and resides at 732 Aberdeen 
Street. 


“0A candidate who has demon- 
strated his qualifications by his 
service on the bench.” 
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ee The Culture of Trees 


(Continued from Page 11) 


of all this cutting is to balance as nearly as possible 
the top of the tree with the more or less reduced 
root system. 

The tree planted during the autumn of 1923 has 
its hardest struggle for existence during the sum- 
mers of 1924 and 1925, and should it survive until 
the summer of 1926 it can be considered out of 
danger from the evils of transplanting. Because of 
the great trial during the two subsequent seasons, 
it is time and labor well spent which insure to the 
newly placed tree the best of growth conditions. 
These conditions necessitate plenty of water and 
food for the rebuilding of the destroyed roots and 


Judge 
Aldrich B. Underwood 


— With — 


Seven Years of College and University Training 
Nine Years of Active Practice in the Law 
Four Years as a Prosecuting Attorney 
—and) — 
Actual Service Upon the Municipal Bench Succeeding 
Judge Pardee as Municipal Judge in May, 1923 


Judge Underwood welcomes Forum Readers to a Visit to Akron’s 
Police Court and Solicits the Cooperation of the Mothers, Wives, 
and Sisters of Akron Men in Making it the ‘*Cleanest’’ Municipal 
Court in the State. 


Candidate for Election 
Non-Partisan Judicial Ballot 
November 6th, 1923 


IMPROPER PRUNING AND PLANTING MADE THESE 
ELMS LOOK LIKE THIS, TWELVE YEARS 
AFTER PLANTING 


First Mortgage 


Hi the lateral branches which necessarily had to be re- 


i) ney to Loan a moved at the time of transplanting. All competi- 
i Money to : tion such as grass and weeds should be kept from 
| 1/ (O/ around the tree and the soil should be either culti- 
i /2 /9 vated or covered by a mulch. 

| In watering trees it is far better to give them one 
Hil INTEREST good watering about once every week or ten days 


than it is to give them light applications every day 
or two. This practice is equally beneficial to well 


i The Bankers Guarantee 


. established specimens. The average person knows 

| Title & Trust Co. that a shower lasting for an hour only wets the sur- 
) Second National Building face and a clod can be turned over and dust found 
OS zx €Ugg==zZz=2Fy_COsunderneath. On the other hand a rain lasting for ten 
ESE or twelve hours wets not only the surface but also 

the soil underneath as well. Watering of trees should 

$50.00 CoronA {Nene be practiced with this knowledge in mind. The 


With Carrying Case The Personal Writing Machine 


aed a ian operation can be materially expedited by thoroughly 


Simplicity, Portability, Durability, Utility perforating the soil around the tree with a spading 


AKRON TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE fork before the water is applied. These perfora- 


123 So. Howard Bell Main 2878 ees tions allow the water to sink rapidly to a depth of 


eight or ten inches and the soaking starts where it 
“DON’T is most useful. Constant watering of the top soil, 
MAIN 227 7 cvorcer it” 
THE WASSER COAL COMPANY 


as results from frequent sprinkling of the surface, 
Quality Coal 


encourages the feeding roots to come to the surface 
and here they die very quickly when drying results 
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from a lapse in the sprinkling. More harm than 


good often follows. 


A little assistance may be given by pointing out 
the conditions under which the most desirable trees 
thrive best. Of course all of them desire a rich or 
at least moderately rich soil. Some of them, such 
as the pin oak, American elm, and plane tree can 
survive on poorer soils especially so if an abundance 
of water is available. Because of this ability it is 
very often desirable to plant specimens of these 
species in rather low places because it is undoubtedly 
true that the best results are there obtained. 


On the other hand sugar and Norway maples, the 
hard maples, must have fairly dry soil in which to 
do their best and consequently should be placed on 
the more elevated places and if the soil is not natur- 
ally rich it must be made so artificially. This also 
applies to all the white oaks, beeches, gums, and 
many other of the slower growing species. 


The tulip and cucumber trees which grow rapidly 
and make splendid specimens in this section, should 
be planted more and are deserving of special men- 
tion. In the first place never attempt to plant them 
in the fall. Spring planting is almost essential. 
They should be placed in moderately rich, deep soil 
where there is neither an abundance or a scarcity of 
water. They need plenty of sunshine and when 
these conditions are fulfilled magnificent trees are 
the result. 


Briefly stated planting trees is much like any 
other operation, ‘‘Be sure you are right and then go 
ahead.” By gaining information from reliable 


SCATTERED 


SOLVE NEXT WINTER'S 
HEATING PROBLEM 


WITH A 


OlLomantCG 


Burns the Cheapest Kind of Fuel OIL 
No Smoke. No Dirt. No Dust. No Ashes 


NO FIRING OF THE FURNACE 
UNIFORM HEAT 


Cost about the same to operate, as the use ot soft coal. 
Can be installed in any type of heating plant. 


See it operate at our show room 


W. R. STOKES, Distributor 


76 BOWERY STREET 
Phone M. 5409 


sources and applying to this some good common 
sense, tree planting is made much less of a mystery 
than is too often imagined. 


PRECINCTS 


Some of the readers of THE 


The shortage in bananas in 


the U. S. doesn’t seem to have 
affected the fruit market but it 
has given another magnate to 


this land of Wallingfords. 


If every wife knew, 
What every widow knows, 
Every husband would 


be insured. 
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PAIGE 


Phone Main 2254 


D. KING 


505 Ohio Bldg. 
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Youngstown has invested 
within the past year eight dol- 
lars in each boy scout and there 
are more scouts in Youngstown 
than in Akron. This may seem 
a rather heavy expenditure for 
the mere pleasure of boys but 
when we consider that it costs 
the state something more than 
$400.00 for every single boy 
convicted in that city — more 
than the amount necessary to 
keep fifty scouts a year, to say 
nothing of the lasting harm 
done when a boy is convicted— 
eight dollars for each scout is a 
small ounce of prevention worth 
many tons of cure. 


Woman’s Forum have suggest- 
ed that the N. O. T. & L. would 
be doing a great service if they 
operated a bus down Merriman 
Road,. across Hereford Drive, 
and along Portage Path to 
Market Street. 


There ought to be a law to 
control the creative imaginings 
of such a versatile intellect as 
Gus Kasch’s. Here he is again 
at the charter or what’s left of 
it and the trouble is that none of 
us can follow his intricate think- 
ing to the dark end—or at least 
we don’t want to. 
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Orpheum 


leans Quality 


Try It 


Children's Dresses, 


& 
= * ” 
~S= FR 2 Fine Ginghams, 
—— Rompers, 
SF =: Sewing Materials 


I. B. CRAWFORD 
365 S. Maple St., Five Points 
Bell Phone M-4056 


CEIPPi. st UDO 


Josephine M. Cliffe, Pianoforte 
Benjamin F. Cliffe, Violinist and Composer 


9 Doyle Bldg. 124 S. Main St. 


J. A. Hagstrom J. R. Hagstrom 


Phones—M 1448 M 2954 
Physio Therapy 
Reconstructive Massage 
Electric Treatments 


Ground Floor EVERETT BUILDING Market St. Entrance 


FRANK H. MICHAEL, D.S.C. 
Chiropodist 
Scientific Foot Correction 


420 Second National Bldg. Main 2983 


THE LARGE WOMAN 


Who shops from store to store seeking a comfortable 
shoe that has style will find it here in 


STYLISH STOUT—OUT SIZES 
Modish Footwear Adapted to Her Individual R: quirements 


THE M. T. CUTTER CO. 
M991 10 South Howard Street 


Marinello Shop 


Facial and Scalp Treatments. 
Electric Needle. 


Telephone Main 1154 ~ 
238 Central Savings & Trust Bldg. 


West Hill Beauty Shop 


9 Merriman Road 


All Expert Beauty Work 
Portage 7158 


Alvera Sharp Patterson 
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It is questioned that the 
Akron Chamber of Commerce 
has 2,800 or 2,900 members. 
No Wonder! 


The N. O. T. & L. vs. Council 
arguments remind us of the oft- 
quoted attorney whose ofhce- 
rent case of fifty years standing 
was successfully settled by his 
new assistant while he was away 
on a vacation—with the differ- 
ence that there hasn’t been a va- 
cation yet. 


Until one of our own local 
pienics staged a thrilling contest 
in corn, wiener and pickle eat- 
ing, we felt that the quintessence 
of cleverness had been reached 
in this major domo game of 
prize awards when the French 
gave a cash award for the worst 


book of the year. Incidentally 


we might mention that the deci- 
sion was made in favor of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 


And along comes the B. A. 
Music Co. reporting fine prog- 
ress with its ballad, “If I Can 
Take You From Somebody 
Else (Somebody Could Take 
You From Me)” written by 
Jack Mahoney. And yet we 
say the world is growing more 
unselfish every day. 


They say the University Club 
has let down its bars and would 
like to enlist more members. 
According to the report all the 
bars were down at one of the 
mid-summer picnics — stag of 
course. 


There is a great deal of talk 
about self-determination among 
peoples today but there isn’t 
much left when our mail brings 
its quota of tickets to the latest 
Tuesday Musical performance. 


F. W. ORTH CQ. 


Service Printing 
21 West Portage Street 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


O. S.—W-122 


Bell 52R 


Buckeye Rug & Carpet Shop 


Makes rugs of old Ingrain and Brussel 
carpets. Alsorag rugs. Work called 
for and delivered. 


F. C. Buticofer, Owner 
194 South Balch St. Portage 6524 


PAINTS WALLPAPER 


OF oe 


THE D. P. Ww. COMPANY 
73 East Mill Street 


Akron Window Cleaning Co. 
Cleaners of 


any Description 


434-5 Akron Savings and Loan Bldg. 
Pell Main 4439 


A 100% MARKET 


Choice Fresh and Smoked Meats— 
Selected Poultry, Live or Dressed 


For Quality and Satisfaction Phone 
LINDBERG & SOUERS 


WEST HILL MARKET 
9 Merriman Road 


{2237 
a Este 


THE ATKINSON PRINTING CO. 


Club Programs Church Bulletins Announcements 


Personal Stationery 
Full IName and Address 
100 Sheets—$1.00—100 Envelopes 


North Hill Portage 5510 


Miss Hermine Deneke 


‘Pianoforte and 
Alchin Harmony 


529 West Market Stréet 


Main 1339 


Akron Window Glazing Co. 


84 West Market Street 
Glass Tops for Tables and Furniture 
Mirrors New and Resilvered 
Estimates Cheerfully Given 
MAIN 3243 
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LINCOLN 


Get Behind the Wheel 


The Lincoln motor cars are produced by the world’s greatest 

Four-Passenger automobile manufacturing institution in accordance with 

Sedan the highest standards of manufacture known to the indus- 

try. Quality and character will persistently stand foremost. 
yi $4600 It is the avowed purpose of the Ford Motor Company that each aur 
ap Lincoln purchaser shall receive the finest and most satisfying motor Lp 


F. O. B. Detroit 


x 


car which it is possible to produce. To that end the development of the 
Lincoln, its manufacture, its distribution and its service will be carried 
to the highest degree of perfection by placing behind it the vast 
resources of the Ford Motor Company. 


Seencile 


Ten Body Types 
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LINCOLN DEALERS 


56 SOUTH HIGH STREET 


JONES & GLASS 
| 
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ATS-NOT a Home ae ae. oh 
Ug al ats SP lentied ) Said:—— 


“God Almighty first plant- 
ed a garden and indeed it 

is the purest of human 
pleasures; it 1s the greatest 
refreshment to the spirits 
of man, without which 
buildings and palaces are - 
but gross handiwork.” 
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The Valtte of It 


posine. the hardest thing for the per- 
son whose time and interest are taken | he 
up by business or household duties. 1s to Mi | eee 
understand the value to him of decorative | : 
planting. And yet beauty is always valu- 
able and always salable. . 
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While Old Master paintings would not mean 
much to the fellow.who insists on painting DD coe 
his picket fence red, white and blue, yet they Laer 
sell at fabulous sums, because, like good 
shrubbery° and _ trees, they cannot be pro- 
duced ina day. 
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Dursery Zompany 


NURSERY MEN, PLANTSMEN 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


CU YAHOGA FALLS, i: e'. OHIO 


PHONE CUY. FALLS 130.W . i 
AN 
NA i ) 
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